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EVERY  RETAIL  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  BOOK...  AND  IT'S  FREE 
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Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  SAUERKRAUT.. 


Here’s  the  latest  in  the  “Ways  To  Sell”  series  —  an  advertisement 
that  will  help  over  100,000  groeers  huild  up  their  volume  on  Canned 
Sauerkraut.  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  this  series? 

To  help  you  sell  more  eanned  foods  by  helping  your  retailers  sell  more. 


WATS  TO  SELL  MORE 


CANNED  A  ERKU  I 
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O  Appealing  in: 

American  Grocer 
Chain  Store  Age 
Chain  Store  Management 
National  Grocers  Bulletin 
Progressive  Grocer 
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SPRING’S  in  the  air.  How  welcome  those  blossoming  trees 
and  budding  shoots.  Not  many  months  now  till  canning 
time!  Heekin  is  ready.  All  winter  long  we’ve  worked.  Our 
warehouses  are  f^ill  of  cans  .  .  .  MILLIONS  of  them  .  .  .  just 
waiting  for  the  time  when  you’ll  need  them.  Folks  who 
deal  with  Heekin  never  have  the  usual  worries  or  frets  about 
can  deliveries.  Heekin  cans  are  always  right  on  the  dot. 
Heekin  Personal  Service  sees  to  that  on  every  order,  large  or 
small.  If  you’ve  had  trouble  with  cans,  you  and  we  should 
get  acquainted.  We’ve  served  promptly  and  dependably  for 
years  .  .  .  We’d  like  to  serve  you  THIS  year.  THE  HEEKIN 
CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

HEEkIN  CANS 

(VlUS  HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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The  Sealing  of  Cans 
Under  Vacuum 
Opens  New  Possibilities 


No.  225  Vacuum 

Can-Closing 

Machine 


Alert  Canners  have  plans  for  new  and  pro¬ 
fitable  products  that  are  made  possible  by 
vacuum  sealing. 

Cameron  has  perfected  the  closing  machines 
that  attach  can  covers  in  a  Vacuum  Chamber. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

North  Ashland  Avenue  Chicago,  IT.  S.  A. 
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are  learning  the  truth  about 


“HEALTH  and  FRESHNESS  SEALED  in  CANS” 


More  appealing,  more  convincing  than  ever  before,  this  cur¬ 
rent  advertisement  of  Continental’s  1935  series,  in  natural 
colors,  carries  the  message  of  ** Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans’*  to  over  5,000,000  readers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Good  Housekeeping  and  Time.  Using  a  new,  improved  process  of 
color  photography,  this  advertisement  more  clearly  pictures  the 
inviting  appearance  of  food  from  cans. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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EDITORIALS 


No  NEW  PURE  FOOD  LAW— Senator  Copeland 
has  practically  withdrawn  his  Pure  Food  bill, 
and  so  there  will  be  no  pure  food  legislation,  as 
it  now  looks.  In  the  event  that  his  bill  had  become  law, 
it  would  not  have  gone  into  force  for  a  year  after 
passage,  so  that  if  the  whole  matter  goes  over  for 
another  year  it  will  be  two  years,  at  least,  before  any 
changes  in  the  present  law,  can  be  made.  Comments 
are  useless,  but  the  fact  that  the  National  Canners 
Association  counsel,  well  versed  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  gave  sanction  to  the  newly  drawn  law,  with  but 
slight  suggested  changes ;  that  pure  food  law  adminis¬ 
trator  for  the  past  quarter  century  and  more,  W.  G. 
Campbell,  endorsed  the  bill ;  and  still  further,  that  food 
producers,  including  the  canning  industry  as  a  whole, 
gave  this  bill  quite  general  support,  makes  the  opposi¬ 
tion  in  Congress  difficult  to  understand.  Senators  are 
reported  as  being  opponents  of  the  bill.  Wonder  why? 
The  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  protect  the 
consuming  public,  and  that  added  protection  is  badly 
needed  is  not  only  recognized  by  those  producers  who 
would  be  most  affected  by  it,  but  by  the  public  as  well. 
Why,  then,  are  the  people’s  representatives  opposed? 

Especially  since  the  radio  has  become  such  a  factor 
in  publicity,  the  need  for  curtailment  of  extravagant 
claims  and  statements,  to  put  it  mildly,  has  been 
glaringly  apparent.  Anyone  who  ever  listens  to  the 
radio  is  aware  that  bare-faced  lying  is  indulged  in  with 
utter  abandon;  claims  and  statements  made  that  the 
advertisers  would  never  dare  put  into  the  printed 
word,  yet  Representatives  are  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  a  law  that  would  prevent  this  wholesale  deception. 
That  is  just  one  consideration. 

When  the  original  Pure  Food  law  was  passed,  in 
1906,  conditions  were  chaotic,  there  never  having  been 
any  restrictions  put  upon  the  production  of  foods  and 
drugs  for  popular  consumption.  Competition  had  lead 
to  all  sorts  of  abuses,  with  no  thought  of  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions — just  a  natural  drift  to  the  dregs.  Industry 
welcomed  the  law  because  it  tended  to  clean  up  this 
situation,  but  more  particularly  because  it  straightened 
out  competition  and  restored  sanity  to  these  dealings. 
At  that  time  it  might  truely  be  said  that  manufacturers 
were  ignorantly  in  error.  When  shown  their  mistakes 
the  vast  majority  eagerly  and  gladly  corrected  them, 
and  from  this  we  see  a  thoroughly  hearty  support  of 
the  pure  food  law — ^they  would  not  tolerate  for  a 


moment  its  withdrawal  from  the  statutes.  There  are, 
of  course,  honest  mistakes  made,  which  bring  the 
manufacturers  into  conflict  with  the  law,  but  the 
troubles  of  the  enforcement  agents  today  are  not  with 
these  honest  mistakes,  but  with  the  designedly  crooked. 
Now  there  are  sharpsters  who  set  themselves  the  task 
of  evading,  getting-round,  the  law.  Cunning  has 
entered  in  where  ignorance  prevailed  before,  and  new 
methods  to  curb  them  are  needed;  they  have  studied 
how  to  defeat  the  old  bill,  and  new  barriers  must  be 
set  up.  That  is  why  we  needed  a  new  pure  food  law. 
And  is  there  anything  more  important  before  the 
people  than  this  protection?  It  is  just  as  important 
to  the  legitimate  manufacturer.  Yet  our  Representa¬ 
tives  are  opposed  to  the  law !  And  it  is  withdrawn  from 
possible  future  action. 

There  may  be  mistakes  in  the  proposed  bill,  and 
doubtless  are,  but  the  way  to  correct  them  is  not  to 
kill  the  whole  movement.  This  bill,  as  a  fact,  has  had 
quite  thorough  popular  consideration,  having  first 
come  up  in  last  Congress.  This  being  so  the  question 
naturally  arises,  who  and  what  are  the  interests  that 
are  able  to  check  its  progress  now?  It  does  not  look 
well. 

i|t 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  canned  foods  to  feed  the  workers 
on  that  Five-Billion  Relief  project  now  going  into 
force. 

“The  1935  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry”  was 
unusually  well  received  this  year.  We  have  had  noth¬ 
ing  but  praise  for  it,  much  of  it  so  enthusiastic  as  to 
make  us  blush,  if  possible,  and  we  thank  you  for  this. 
If  it  serves  its  purpose,  is  helpful  in  your  business,  it 
is  doing  what  we  intended,  and  the  labor  and  expense 
of  its  compilation  are  all  compensated  for  in  that. 

*  *  * 

This  week  the  Tri-State  packers,  in  session  in  Balti¬ 
more,  is  giving  chief  consideration  to  “Code  Enforce¬ 
ment,”  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  not  a  case  of 
“love’s  labor  lost” — that  NRA,  and  the  Codes,  will  pass 
out  of  existence  in  June.  We  do  not  believe  that  they 
will,  but  the  daily  press  would  make  one  think  that 
all  is  already  dead.  Like  Poe’s  Raven,  the  daily  press 
has  been  croaking  of  ill  since  the  very  beginning,  and 
with  a  strange  unanimity.  But  so  far  few  if  any  of 
their  dire  predictions  have  come  to  pass.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  improvement  continues  to  step  right  along. 

We  have  just  been  reading  a  report  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Trade,  in  which  they  urge  the  doing 
away  with  N.  I.  R.  A.  In  one  part  of  this  report  they 
say  that  the  act  (the  NRA)  has  proved  beneficial  to 
some  extent  in  four  ways:  (a)  it  has  eliminated  child 
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labor;  (b)  it  provided  for  collective  bargaining ;  (c)  it 
established  minimum  wage  rates,  and  (d)  it  established 
maximum  working  hours.  And  then  the  report  adds : 
“Even  these  benefits  are  of  doubtful  permanent  value, 
and  they  all  depend  upon  the  permanent  enactment  of 
the  act.”  From  the  fact  that  they  are  setting  out  to 
kill  it,  and  thereby  end  its  permanency,  evidently  they 
are  not  in  favor  of  these  beneficial  results,  as  they 
term  in  their  own  language.  Strange  logic! 

*  *  ♦ 

While  we  as  an  industry  are  sitting  so  pretty  it 
might  be  well  to  watch  things  carefully,  lest  something 
interfere  with  this  nice  condition.  If  the  efforts,  which 
put  us  where  we  are,  are  destroyed,  will  we  be  able  to 
hold  to  our  condition  ?  Caution  prompts  that  question. 

“The  just-around-the-corner”  adherents  maintain 
that  prosperity  would  be  in  full  flower  right  now,  if 
the  recovery  efforts  had  not  been  attempted.  Maybe 
so,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  We  plunged  out  of 
the  heights  in  1929,  and  through  ’30,  ’31,  and  ’32  we 
coasted  to  reach  and  turn  that  corner.  That  represents 
more  than  three  years  of  watching  and  waiting — with 
everybody  pulling  for  it  and  hoping.  The  new  trial  has 
had  but  two  years  to  show  its  stuff — with  an  entirely 
too  large  percentage  pulling  against  and  doing  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  drag  it  down — not  helping,  nor  hoping.  Un¬ 
fortunately  its  benefits  have  seemed  to  lodge  in  some 
few  industries,  or  rather  in  some  few  members  of  all 
industries,  labor,  etc.  It  would  have  been  better,  of 
course,  if  all  could  have  shared  alike,  and  all  been 
raised  to  the  level  of  these  comparatively  few  — 
though  they  are  by  far  the  great  majority.  Then  there 
would  not  be  the  multitude  of  unemployed;  the  long 
“relief”  lists,  doles,  etc.  It  will  be  answered  that  this 
lop-sided  condition  is  due  to  the  unfair  advantages 
that  were  taken  of  codes,  to  the  lack  of  or  unwillingness 
to  cooperate  as  above  referred  to.  All  men  realize  that 
the  country  cannot  be  prosperous  with  part  of  it  bask¬ 
ing  in  fair  to  good  business,  and  with  profits  in  keep¬ 
ing,  and  the  other  part  in  the  darkness  of  want  and 
misery. 

Why  this  is  the  case,  is  the  great  question,  but  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suggest  the  destruction  of 
that  which  produced  the  degree  of  improvement  we 
have,  as  a  means  of  bringing  general  prosperity.  You 
would  not  plow  down  the  luxuriant  part  of  a  crop, 
because  in  another  part  of  the  field  the  crop  was  poor. 
More  likely  you  would  decide  that  a  more  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fertilizer  would  result  in  a  more  even 
crop. 

CANNING  ASPARAGUS  AGREEMENT  APPROVED 
BY  SECRETARY  APRIL  3 

A  MARKET  agreement  for  canning  asparagus 
grown  in  the  State  of  California  was  given  final 
approval  April  3,  1935,  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Henry  A.  Wallace.  It  became  effective  April 
3,  at  12:01  P.  M.  (E.  S.  T.). 
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Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 

The  agreement  is  to  be  administered  by  a  control 
committee  of  eleven  members,  five  elected  by  growers, 
five  by  canners,  and  one,  neither  a  grower  nor  canner, 
chosen  by  the  other  ten.  The  chief  features  of  the 
agreement  are  provisions  for  limitation  of  total  pack 
and  the  establishment  of  grades  for  canning  asparagus. 

The  control  committee  will  determine  the  approxi¬ 
mate  maximum  number  of  cases  of  asparagus  to  be 
packed  during  the  1935  canning  season,  and  to  fix  the 
day  and  hour  by  which  the  maximum  authorized  output 
will  have  been  packed.  The  canners  are  to  receive  at 
least  three  days’  notice  of  the  date  set  to  cease  canning. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  movement  of  a  greater 
volume  of  asparagus  production  to  the  fresh  market, 
provision  is  made  for  correlating  the  volume  of  aspara¬ 
gus  to  be  canned  with  the  volume  of  asparagus  shipped 
for  fresh  market  purposes.  Partial  limitation  of  the 
pack  is  brought  about  by  permitting  only  the  three 
highest  grades  of  asparagus  to  be  packed :  No.  1  white ; 
No.  1,  41/2  inch,  all  green;  and  No.  1,  3^^  inch,  all 
green. 

The  limitation  of  total  pack  of  asparagus  is  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  the  supply  of  canning  asparagus 
to  the  prospective  market  demand. 

In  connection  with  this  agreement  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  advises  California  aspara¬ 
gus  growers  against  making  excessive  new  plantings 
and  points  out  the  desirability  of  removing  old 
asparagus  beds  in  order  to  prevent  continued  burden¬ 
some  supplies  in  the  immediate  future  and  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  the  asparagus  crop. 

Adjustment  Administration  officials  added  that 
unless  asparagus  growers  take  steps  to  prevent  exces¬ 
sive  new  plantings  and  to  remove  old  beds,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  marketing  agreements  can  con¬ 
tinuously  be  used  effectively  as  a  means  of  increasing 
returns  to  growers. 

This  agreement  does  not  undertake  an  adjustment  of 
asparagus  acreage  since  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  does  not  now  provide  for  production  control  for 
non-basic  agricultural  commodities. 

The  problem  of  acreage  adjustment,  officials  said, 
must  be  more  definitely  faced  by  the  asparagus 
growers  before  the  1936  season. 


Hawkins  Hoist 

For  serving  any  number  of  retorts 
installed  in  a  straight  line. 


Cooling  Tank 

Built  in  any  size  required,  single 
or  double  width,  straight  away  or 
with  turn,  to  fit  your  requirements. 


Sanitary  Can  Washer 

Uses  both  steam  and  water  to 
wash,  rinse,  and  sterilize  cans 
thoroughly. 
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SPRAGUE-SELLS  COOK  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Perforated  Crate 

Made  of  solid  perforated  metal. 
Very  strong  and  sturdy. 


Can  Dryer 

Wipes  cans  perfectly  dry  to 
allow  immediate  labeling  and 
avoid  rusting. 


Standard  Retort 

A  vertical,  all  steel  welded  retort 
made  in  one,  two,  three,  and 
four-crate  sizes. 


Horizontal  Retort 

Simple  to  install  and  operate. 
Requires  no  hoist. 


Peerless  Steam  Hoist 

A  safe,  reliable  circle  hoist  for 
serving  any  number  of  vertical 
retorts  up  to  sixteen. 


The  ^'Old  Reliable"  Line 


•  For  nearly  fifty  years,  Sprague-Sells 
cook  room  equipment  has  been  the 
standard  of  the  canning  industry.  Units 
like  those  shown  on  this  page  are  in 
daily  use  in  thousands  of  canneries  all 
over  the  world. 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corp. 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 

TELEPHONE  HOOPESTON  123 
Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  us  your  General  Catalog 
No.  200.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  equipment: 


Name - - 

Address. - 


Standard  Crate 

Slatted  sides  and  perforated  bot¬ 
tom.  Strong  and  reliable. 


Sprague-Sells  equipment  is  noted  for 
its  sturdy,  safe,  and  reliable  design  and 
construction,  yet  our  prices  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  low. 

Mail  in  the  coupon  today  for  your 
copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  200  show¬ 
ing  the  complete  Sprague-Sells  line  of 
canningequipmentfor<z//food  products. 


Other  Sprague-Sells 

Equipment 

We  supply  complete  lines  of 
equipment  for  the  following 

products.  All 

are  fiilly  illus- 

trated  and  described  in  cata- 

log  No.  200. 

Corn 

Peaches 

Peas 

Apricots 

Tomatoes 

Apples 

Tomato 

Pears 

Products 

Other  Fruits 

Beans 

Meat  Produas 

Beets 

Sea  Foods 

Pumpkin 

Etc.,  etc. 
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Exerpts  From  Maryland  Canners^  And 
Field  Men^s  Conference 

College  Park,  Maryland,  February  26  and  27,  1935 

Held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  Cooperation  with  the  Tri-State  Packers^  Association. 


Highlights  from  Other  Canners’  Conferences 

By  C.  C.  Woodbury,  National  Canners’  Association 

R.  WOODBURY  presented  the  highlights,  as 
well  as  many  interesting  sidelights,  of  the  can¬ 
ners’  conferences  held  this  year  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  These  conferences  were  well  attended  and 
much  valuable  information  was  presented  by  the 
speakers.  Methods  were  employed  in  conducting  the 
conferences  which  seem  interesting  and  effective  and 
which  can  probably  be  utilized  in  Maryland  in  future 
years. 

New  Developments  in  Pea  Breeding 

By  C.  E.  Temple,  University  of  Maryland 

AT  the  present  time  selection  of  peas  for  heat  and 
drought  resistance,  and  root-rot  resistance  is 
/  \  being  made.  It  now  seems  very  likely  that 

resistance  to  root-rot  will  be  secured.  This  work  is 
now  being  carried  on  in  greenhouses,  and  it  appears 
promising. 

In  making  selections  for  new  varieties  the  following 
factors  must  be  borne  in  mind:  resistance  to  disease, 
strong  root  system,  drought  resistance,  and  high 
quality. 

Tests  of  New  Varieties  of  Peas 


(6)  Susceptible  Alaska — old  Alaska  strain,  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  wilt. 

(7)  Alaska  HF  30-1 — a  recent,  vigorous  Alaska 
selection,  resistant  to  wilt. 

The  varieties  were  planted  at  College  Park  and 
Ridgely.  At  College  Park,  the  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet 
yielded  higher  than  all  other  varieties  in  the  test,  with 
no  significant  differences  between  the  other  varieties. 
At  Ridgely,  the  Susceptible  Alaska  strain  yielded  very 
low.  Yields  of  Associated  Seed  Company  Strain  5  of 
Alaska  HF  30-1  were  consistently  high  at  both 
locations. 

It  would  seem  that  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet  is  the  one 
highly  promising  sweet  type  of  pea  for  Maryland  can¬ 
ners.  We,  by  no  means,  would  advise  substituting  it 
entirely  for  Alaska,  but  it  seems  that  canners  would 
do  well  to  give  it  a  small  scale  trial.  Cool  weather 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  period  last  year 
was  highly  beneficial  to  the  sweet  varieties.  These 
tests  have  been  run,  on  an  extensive  scale,  for  only  one 
year,  and  it  is  known  that  data  on  varieties  must  be 
collected  over  a  series  of  years,  to  be  of  practical  im¬ 
portance. 

How  to  Select  Suitable  Fertilizers  for  Canning  Crops 
By  J.  E.  Metzger,  University  of  Maryland 


By  W.  A.  Frazier,  University  of  Maryland 


These  tests  are  being  run  to  (1)  eliminate  the 
less  desirable  of  the  Alaska  Strains,  and  (2)  to 
find  a  high  quality,  sweet  type  of  pea  which  could 
profitably  replace  the  Alaska.  Tests  in  1934  included 
the  following  varieties : 

(1)  Rogers  A — a  sweet,  wrinkled,  small  podded 
type.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  heterogeneous 
and  so  has  been  discarded. 

(2)  Wisconsin  Early  Sweet — a  sweet,  wrinkled, 
small  podded,  wilt-resistant  type,  of  the  same 
earliness  as  Alaska,  and  of  distinctly  higher 
quality. 

(3)  Resistant  Gem  —  a  sweet,  wrinkled,  small 
podded,  wilt-resistant  type,  four  or  five  days 
later  than  Alaska. 

(4)  Associated  Seed  Co.  Strain  5  of  Alaska — re¬ 
sistant  to  wilt. 

(5)  Maryland  Alaska — original  Maryland  Alaska, 
seed  of  which  were  multiplied  in  the  west. 


Fertilizer  tonnage — The  total  sales  of  mixed 
fertilizers  for  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  were  some¬ 
what  more  than  100,000  tons.  This  tonnage  was 
divided  between  132  registered  analyses.  Of  this  large 
list  more  than  one-half  of  the  sales  was  made  up  from 
five  of  the  most  important  mixtures.  It  was  found  on 
study  of  the  distribution  of  the  fertilizer  tonnage  that 
the  twenty-two  analyses  finally  adopted  for  use  in 
Maryland  would  cover  92  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage, 
thus  leaving  only  8  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  for  the 
other  110  analyses.  In  fact,  the  principal  changes 
occurred  with  five  easily  replacable  fertilizers.  In  the 
new  list  2-9-5  replaces  2-8-5,  1-9-4,  and  1-10-4.  The 
5-10-5  replaces  fertilizers  like  5-8-5,  4-8-4,  and  2-9-2. 
The  chief  values  of  the  reduced  number  of  fertilizer 
analyses  are  the  elimination  of  low  grade  goods,  a  re¬ 
duction  in  the  total  tonnage  without  any  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  plant  food,  and  a  cheapening  of  the  cost 
of  printing  the  packages  together  with  other  economies 
in  the  factory.  These  basic  items  are  manufacturing 
and  distribution  costs  which  in  the  Maryland  territory 
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have  been  found  to  be  slightly  over  $11.00  per  ton, 
regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  fertilizer  involved.  A 
complete  study  of  the  factors  will  show  that  high  grade 
fertilizers  cost  less  per  unit  of  plant  food  than  do  the 
low  grade  fertilizers. 

ORGANIC  MATTER — America’s  best  example  of 
fertility  trends  may  be  found  in  the  results  of  the 
long-time  fertilizer  and  organic  matter  experiments 
at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  In  these  experi¬ 
ments  it  was  found  that  6  tons  of  manure  applied  once 
during  each  four-year  rotation,  or  the  equivalent  of 
11/2  tons  of  stable  manure  per  year  per  acre,  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  maintain  a  rather  constant  fertility  level 
throughout  the  forty-year  period.  A  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  in  which  the  nitrogen-phosphorus  ratio  was  1 
to  2  and  in  which  the  potash  units  were  twice  as  high 
as  the  phosphorus  units,  all  of  which  was  applied  at 
the  rate  of  400  pounds  per  rotation,  was  not  quite  able 
to  maintain  the  fertility  level.  Where  neither  organic 
matter  nor  commercial  fertilizer  was  used  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  remained  almost  constant  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years.  It  then  made  a  precipitate  drop  to  almost 
half  the  original  fertility  level  and  continued  more  or 
less  constant  from  that  time  forward.  A  shorter  time 
experiment  covering  much  the  same  features  was  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Maryland  Station.  The  results  were  quite 
similar  excepting  that  they  proceeded  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  at  the  Pennsylvania  location  which  is  farther 
north  and  at  a  higher  elevation.  At  the  Maryland  Sta¬ 
tion  it  was  found  that  2  tons  of  manure  per  acre 
together  with  sufficient  superphosphate  to  maintain 
the  equivalent  of  twelve  units  was  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pletely  maintain  a  given  fertility  level  where  corn, 
wheat  and  hay  were  grown  in  the  rotation. 

FERTILIZER  RATIOS — The  very  early  fertilizer 
work  was  based  almost  entirely  upon  plant  analysis 
and  soil  analysis.  Plants  removed  a  certain  amount  of 
the  nutritional  elements.  It  was  reasoned  that  these 
must  be  restored  before  the  next  crop  could  be  grown. 
The  result  was  that  calculations  were  made  in  pounds 
of  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash.  In  investigations 
of  more  recent  years  it  was  found  that  it  is  necessary 
to  balance  the  supply  of  the  various  plant  nutritional 
elements.  To  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  available  supply  in  the  soil  together  with  the  crop 
needs  and  the  crop  quality  desired.  In  most  canning 
crops  the  aim  is  to  produce  a  product  that  carries  the 
maximum  amount  of  sugar  with  a  minimum  amount 
of  starches.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  canning  peas  and  has  also  a  very  decided  bearing  in 
the  case  of  canning  corn.  The  highest  quality  product 
in  peas  seems  to  be  secured  where  the  nitrogen-phos¬ 
phorus  ratio  is  quite  narrow,  such  as  1  to  1  and  not 
more  than  1  to  2.  A  narrow  ratio  between  these  ele¬ 
ments  with  sweet  corn  results  in  a  large  number  of 
unmerchantable  ears.  The  research  on  this  point  in¬ 
dicates  that  a  ratio  of  1  to  4  produces  the  greatest 
number  of  canning  ears  per  acre  and  also  induces  uni¬ 
form  ripening  in  the  field.  On  the  other  hand,  corn 
fertilized  with  this  kind  of  fertilizer  ripens  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  where  a  narrow  nitrogen-phosphorus  ratio 
is  used.  With  tomatoes  a  1  to  2  ratio  seems  to  be  most 


satisfactory.  In  addition,  potash  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  The  practice  in  the  past  has  been  to  use  about  an 
equal  number  of  units  of  phosphorus  and  potash. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  this  might  be  increased 
so  that  the  ratio  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash 
would  be  1-2-2.5.  The  higher  amount  of  potash  seems 
to  be  reflected  both  in  the  yield  and  quality  of  the 
tomato  crop. 

Economy  in  Use  of  Fertilizers  by  Proper  Placement 
By  C.  B.  Sayre,  Geneva  Experiment  Station 

INORGANIC  nitrogenous  fertilizer  materials  are  sol¬ 
uble  and  move  up  and  down  with  the  soil  water. 
There  is  very  little  side  movement.  Phosphorous 
moves  very  little  in  the  soil  and  is  quickly  fixed  in 
insoluble  form.  Potassium  salts  dissolve  quickly  but 
move  intermediately  between  nitrogen  and  phosphor¬ 
ous.  This  may  be  as  much  as  four  inches  in  a  sandy 
soil.  All  of  the  materials  move  less  in  heavy  than  in 
sandy  soils. 

The  soluble  salts  leave  the  fertilizer  rapidly  when 
placed  in  a  moist  soil,  resulting  in  an  excessive  con¬ 
centration  which  is  injurious  to  germinating  seeds  in 
contact  with  it.  Bean  seed  and  plants  were  placed  in 
bands  of  fertilizer  in  experiments  where  the  fertilizer 
had  been  applied  just  previous  to  planting.  The  germi¬ 
nating  seed  and  the  plants  were  greatly  injured,  but 
those  that  survived  did  not  show  any  great  additional 
injury  after  four  days.  There  was  no  injury  when  the 
beans  were  planted  in  the  fertilizer  band  six  days  after 
the  fertilizer  was  applied.  There  was  no  injury  at  all 
when  the  beans  were  planted  one-half  inch  from  the 
fertilizer.  In  this  experiment,  however,  one-fourth  inch 
of  water  was  applied  immediately  after  the  fertilizer. 
Under  similar  conditions  there  might  have  been  injury 
after  two  weeks  if  there  had  been  no  water  applied 
and  no  rain. 

Twenty-five  days  after  planting,  beans  had  made  a 
dense  root  growth  right  in  the  fertilizer  band,  whether 
the  fertilizer  was  applied  to  one  side  of  the  row  or 
below  the  seed.  Longer,  more  scattered  roots  were 
growing  outside  of  the  fertilizer  band.  The  response 
of  cabbage  and  tomatoes  was  similar  to  beans. 

The  advantages  of  fertilizer  placement  over  broad¬ 
cast  application  are:  (1)  small  amounts  may  be  used 
with  equal  results  on  the  immediate  crop,  and  (2) 
there  is  less  fixation  of  phosphorous  in  insoluble  form. 
A  disadvantage  is  the  residual  effect  which  might 
cause  unequal  growth  in  a  succeeding  crop  such  as 
peas.  Also,  there  might  be  a  disadvantage  in  a  drought 
year  due  to  restriction  of  the  root  system. 

Fertilizer  should  not  be  placed  in  direct  contact  with 
seed  or  plants.  Placement  under  the  seed  or  plant 
would  be  satisfactory  in  a  wet  season  but  might  be 
injurious,  and  phosphorous  would  not  move  downward 
to  the  roots.  The  safest  placement  is  from  II/2  to 
inches  to  the  side  and  one  inch  below  the  seed  level. 
Placement  in  one  band  has  been  as  effective  as  two 
bands,  one  on  either  side  of  the  row.  It  is  better  not 
to  mix  the  fertilizer  in  the  band  with  the  soil. 

In  yield  records  on  wax  beans  and  tomatoes,  using 
a  4-16-4  fertilizer,  band  applications  gave  practically 
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the  same  results  as  double  the  quantity  of  fertilizer 
applied  broadcast.  Experiments  have  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  sufficiently  long  period  of  years  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  band  applications  will  maintain  soil  fertility. 
Such  experiments  are  in  progress  at  the  present  time, 
however. 

Our  Experiences  in  Improving  Soil  Fertility  and  Increasing 

Yields 

By  Charles  Mills,  Stokely  Bros.  Company 

A  GRICULTURE  has  an  element  of  mystery,  which 
makes  farming  interesting,  but  it  also  has  an 
/  \  element  of  danger  in  that  one  can  so  easily 

follow  the  sign  posts  of  faith  rather  than  fact.  Im¬ 
portant  factors  in  agriculture  are  the  sun,  the  elements 
in  the  air,  the  elements  in  the  soil,  and  moisture.  Man 
can  influence  the  latter  two. 

Moisture  and  plant  food  are  so  interrelated  that  they 
must  be  discussed  together.  There  must  be  moisture 
for  the  solubility  of  plant  food  if  it  is  to  operate  in  the 
growth  of  plants. 

There  are  at  least  nine  important  points  to  bear  in 
mind  in  soil  fertility  practices: 

1.  Seeding  is  apt  to  be  too  heavy.  A  simple  defini¬ 
tion  of  a  weed  is  that  it  is  a  plant  out  of  place.  It  is 
just  as  well  to  let  a  lima  bean  plant  be  choked  out  by 
crab  grass  as  by  other  lima  bean  plants.  Thick  stands 
draw  heavily  on  both  plant  food  and  moisture. 

2.  Plow  deep  and  early.  The  first  few  inches  of  light 
soils  are  usually  dry,  and  the  lower  soil  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  proper  root  development  and  plant  growth. 
In  order  to  have  the  soil  settled,  it  is  necessary  to  plow 
early. 

3.  Cover  crops  help  to  maintain  soil  fertility,  and 
this  can  best  be  accomplished  with  legumes  rather 
than  with  rye  or  wheat.  The  use  of  legumes  ultimately 
cuts  down  the  amount  of  nitrogen  needed  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Turn  down  cover  crops  early  to  give  bacteria 
a  chance  to  decompose  the  material  before  crops  are 
planted. 

4.  Cultivate  only  as  many  times  as  is  necessary  to 
control  weeds.  If  cultivation  dries  the  soil  out  in  the 
spring,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  would  not  accomplish 
the  same  result  in  the  summer.  Experiments  show 
that  a  mulch  is  not  necessary  for  crop  production.  The 
proper  timing  of  cultivations  will  eliminate  the  number 
necessary  to  control  weeds. 

5.  Fertilizer  placement  gives  the  greatest  returns 
per  dollar  invested,  but  not  necessarily  the  greatest 
possible  net  returns  per  acre.  One  fault  with  broadcast 
applications  is  that  the  fertilizer  is  usually  applied  in 
the  surface  soil  and  frequent  cultivations  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  roots  from  growing  in  this  area.  Plowing 
the  fertilizer  down  distributes  it  in  the  region  where 
the  roots  normally  grow.  This  has  worked  out  well  in 
practice  with  summer  crops.  It  is  not  necessary  in  the 
spring  crops  because  of  heavier  rains  at  this  time. 

6.  The  amount  of  fertilizer  should  be  increased  as 
long  as  additional  quantities  pay  a  small  dividend. 

7.  The  analysis  of  fertilizer  which  will  give  the  best 
results  varies  widely.  In  general,  it  seems  that  more 
potash  is  needed  than  has  been  applied  in  the  past. 


8.  There  is  not  much  choice  in  sources  of  phos¬ 
phorous  and  potash.  Cyanamide  was  used  at  the  Reho- 
both  plant  four  years  ago  and  is  now  the  exclusive 
source  of  nitrogen.  It  does  not  leach  as  badly  as  other 
sources  of  inorganic  nitrogen  and  it  supplies  calcium 
to  neutralize  soil  acidity.  It  may  be  dangerous  for  the 
person  who  does  not  know  how  to  use  it.  Cyanamide 
must  be  applied  to  the  soil  some  time  in  advance  of 
seeding,  and  it  should  not  be  mixed  with  other  ma¬ 
terials  until  immediately  before  applying. 

9.  The  type  of  labor  used  on  the  farm  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  farmers  could  use  the  cheapest  type  of  labor. 
Dollar-a-day  labor  may  be  more  expensive  in  the  end 
than  three-dollar  men. 

Discussion  of  Soil  Fertility  and  Fertilizer  Practices 

Led  by  L.  M.  Goodwin,  American  Can  Company 

SOIL  fertility  is  an  especially  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  Tri-State  territory,  where  production 
costs  are  generally  higher  than  in  competing 
areas.  It  is  well  established  that  there  is  a  direct  re¬ 
lationship  between  yield  per  acre  and  quality  of  the 
product. 

Canners  and  fieldmen  could  profitably  make  use  of 
the  soil  survey  maps  of  their  respective  counties, 
coupled  with  the  use  of  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
bulletin  No.  351,  “The  Soils  of  Maryland:  Productivity 
Classification,”  both  of  which  may  be  obtained  through 
the  county  agents.  The  use  of  these  publication  would 
be  of  especial  benefit  in  selecting  land  for  peas,  where 
the  seed  loss  is  the  canner’s  loss. 

MR.  CHARLES  MILLS :  Cyanamid  must  be  allowed 
to  run  its  course  of  chemical  changes  to  urea  in  moist 
soil  before  seed  is  planted.  As  a  general  rule,  three 
days  are  allowed  for  each  100  pounds  of  cyanamid 
used  per  acre.  Cyanamid  and  superphosphate  should 
be  mixed  immediately  before  applying  to  prevent  a 
partial  loss  of  nitrogen  and  reversion  of  the  super¬ 
phosphate  to  an  insoluble  form. 

With  land  rental  so  cheap  it  does  not  seem  worth¬ 
while  to  follow  peas  with  lima  beans.  Double  cropping 
prevents  the  planting  of  a  legume  cover  crop  with  peas 
and  makes  it  harder  to  get  the  land  prepared  in  good 
condition.  Sweet  clover  is  sown  just  ahead  of  the  pea 
drill.  The  clover  seed  is  not  inoculated,  but  the  crop 
rarely  succeeds  on  land  that  has  not  grown  clover 
previously. 

PROF.  C.  B.  SAYRE :  New  York  growers  use  sweet 
clover  with  peas  to  good  advantage.  Liberal  fertiliza¬ 
tion  of  peas  delays  maturity  and  prolongs  the  harvest¬ 
ing  season,  making  it  possible  to  secure  better  quality. 

Fertilizer  placement  is  not  a  proven  practice  with 
canning  crops,  particularly  those  preceding  peas. 
Farmers  can  save  money  by  this  method  for  several 
years,  but  it  may  not  maintain  the  soil  fertility.  Fer¬ 
tilizer  placement  in  two  bands  gives  faster  early 
growth  but  not  a  larger  total  yield. 

MR.  F.  M.  SHOOK :  Row  placement  of  fertilizer  was 
used  in  growing  tomatoes  in  Ohio  many  years  ago. 
Peas  following  on  the  same  ground  did  not  show  un¬ 
even  maturity. 
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TANKS/  of 

STAINLESS  STEEL 
MONEL  METAL  or 
PURE  NICKEL 

A  any  CAPACITY - 

A  any  SHAPE - 

A  For  any  PURPOSE 


COILS, 

STIRRERS, 
COVERS,  or 
FRAMES. 

•  All  seams  and  joints  Electric 
Welded  and  Polished, 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

DERlINrHAPMAM 

DcANNING^  MACHINEinr 

Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


CONSIDER  YOUR  FIRE  INSURANCE 
When  Planning 

Alterations 
Additions  and 
Structural  Changes 

Let  us  advise  you,  without  charse,  how 
such  chanses  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  Fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Avenue 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  bett^ 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Latest  figures  stni  indicate  independent  retail 
grocers  are  making  substantial  progress  in  com- 
.  petition  with  the  national  chains.  Of  course,  the 
greatest  increases  in  sales  and  profits  are  being  made 
by  voluntary  chains  both  local  and  those  covering  a 
large  area  from  a  central  office. 

If  you  are  depending  on  retail  grocers  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  your  pack  you  should  be  depending  largely  on 
the  various  co-operative  groups  with  whom  you  are 
working.  Are  you  getting  the  most  from  these  groups  ? 

I  ask  this  because  I  recently  saw  a  retail  canned  foods 
salesman  enter  a  market,  work  a  week  and  book  about 
eight  hundred  cases  for  fall  shipment.  At  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  second  weeks  work  it  happened  he 
called  on  an  aggressive  merchandiser  who  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  co-operative  merchandising  and  advertising 
group.  Talking  about  his  line  he  was  led  by  the  grocer 
about  his  store  and  several  lines  of  canned  foods  were 
pointed  out  to  him  as  being  in  more  or  less  demand  in 
the  market.  The  member  being  interviewed  then 
pointed  out  that  the  handling  or  stocking  of  this  new 
line  to  any  degree  would  simply  add  to  his  inventory 
and  probably  not  result  in  any  large  increase  in  total 
sales.  As  the  conversation  continued  the  grocer 
warmed  to  his  subject  and  said  he  was  going  to  have 
this  matter  of  additional  lines  settled  once  and  for  all 
for  the  group.  He  then  promised  to  have  several  repre¬ 
sentative  members  present  at  a  group  meeting  he  would 
call  soon  and  at  which  he  would  have  for  cutting 
samples  from  the  various  lines  under  discussion  and  in 
his  stock. 

The  salesman,  not  knowing  just  what  he  was  getting 
into,  agreed  to  the  plan  and  was  quite  willing  to  have 
the  test  as  he  had  full  confidence  in  the  quality  of  his 
line.  A  few  days  passed  and  the  cutting  was  held. 
Samples  from  two  private  label  lines  were  cut  as  well 
as  those  from  two  other  lines  nationally  advertised  to 
some  extent  at  least  and  others  were  opened  that 
would  have  to  be  secured  from  canners  not  selling  the 
sponsoring  warehouse  at  the  time. 

I  mention  the  wide  variety  sampled  because  the 
cutting  was  representative  of  all  quality  canned  foods 
in  the  market.  The  turn  out  of  retail  grocers  was 
gratifying  and  a  full  examination  and  discussion  of 
samples  opened  was  entered  into.  As  a  result,  the 
salesman  went  out  the  following  day,  called  on  only 
part  of  the  grocers  present  at  the  cutting  bee  and  sold 
over  twelve  hundred  cases  for  fall  delivery. 


Do  you  see  how  much  time  saved?  Eight  hundred 
cases  sold  the  first  weelc  he  was  in  the  market  and 
twelve  hundred  the  first  day  he  worked  the  trade  after 
a  cutting  before  a  committee.  That’s  why  I  ask  if 
you  are  getting  the  most  business  possible  from  co¬ 
operative  and  advertising  groups.  Unfortunately  you 
will  still  find  some  such  bodies  out  for  all  they  can 
get  in  the  way  of  price  and  term  concessions  and  still 
little  apt  to  get  solidly  behind  any  line  or  label  as  a 
group. 

There  are  certain  well-defined  lines  to  follow  if  you 
have  tied  up  with  some  merchandising  wholesaler,  let’s 
see  what  the  principal  ones  are.  Your  object,  of  course, 
when  selling  the  connection  is  to  get  from  them  a 
maximum  of  sales  with  a  minimum  of  expense  and 
sales  effort. 

Learn  first  of  all  of  major  lines  to  be  featured,  if 
any,  in  competition  with  yours.  Plenty  of  wholesale 
grocers  are  willing  to  tie  up  a  line  in  order  to  prevent 
others  in  the  market  from  handling  it,  but  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  give  adequate  support  to  the  line.  If  you  are 
able  to  do  so,  demand  and  receive  assurances  that  your 
line  will  be  the  featured  one  during  the  coming  season. 
Then  settle  on  the  lines  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
be  run  in  support  of  it  or  work  out  details  of  the  hand¬ 
bill  advertising  to  be  put  on  it.  Cover  this  in  the  con¬ 
tract  you  will  write  and  then  check  progress  against 
the  various  steps  in  the  contract  as  it  is  carried  out. 
If  you  can  not  persuade  your  customer  to  put  his 
major  support  behind  your  line  then  be  more  particular 
than  ever  to  secure  from  him  an  exact  outline  of  the 
support  he  will  render  your  line  in  connection  with 
his  major  activities  in  merchandising  canned  foods. 

Having  secured  your  contract  defining  the  steps  in 
the  merchandising  campaign  your  buyer  will  put  on  in 
connection  with  your  line,  then  arrange  to  cut  and 
sample  your  line  with  as  large  a  portion  as  possible 
of  the  membership.  Going  around  from  store  to  store 
is  not  the  best  way  to  start.  Remember  the  instance 
I  have  just  re-counted. 

If  you  can  do  so,  arrange  to  have  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  membership  and  have  at  the  meeting  samples 
of  leading  lines  in  the  market  and  in  competition  with 
your  offerings.  Cut  these  samples  and  discuss  them 
at  length  if  necessary.  If  your  label  or  even  your 
shipping  container  has  advantages  not  possessed  by 
other  brands  or  lines,  be  sure  and  point  these  out  to 
all  present.  At  the  meeting,  make  as  much  of  an 
effort  as  you  can  to  book  business,  but  do  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  if  you  do  not  fill  your  order  book  at  the 
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meeting,  but  plan  on  doing  so  as  soon  as  you  can  after¬ 
wards.  Secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  present 
and  call  on  them  first  before  the  rest  of  the  membership 
receive  their  visit  from  you.  At  all  times  be  liberal 
with  samples  for  cutting  and  for  the  member  who  may 
not  know  your  line  as  well  as  he  should  in  order  to  be 
able  to  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage  to  himself  and  your 
company. 

If  your  line  is  new  in  the  city  where  you  are  working 
but  has  been  well  introduced  elsewhere,  have  samples 
of  advertising  at  the  mass  meeting  and  acquaint  all 
present  with  what  you  have  done  for  others  and  what 
they  in  turn  have  done  for  you  toward  making  con¬ 
sumers  conscious  of  it. 

Maybe  you  will  be  unable  to  get  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  out  to  a  cutting  of  your  samples  or  even  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  them.  Then  do  the  next  best  thing  and 
get  your  line  and  its  many  fine  points  of  excellence  over 
to  a  committee  of  leading  retail  grocers  who  may  be 
acting  as  the  advertising  board.  Be  complete  in  your 
presentation  of  your  line  and  its  possibilities.  If  you 
have  advertising  material  in  the  form  of  dealers’  helps 
of  any  sort,  show  it  with  your  samples. 

Many  local  co-operative  advertising  groups  of  retail 
grocers  are  more  grocers  than  advertising  men. 
Maybe  you,  on  the  other  hand,  have  ample  copies  of 
ads  that  have  been  run  on  your  line  in  other  markets 
and  which  have  produced  splendid  increases  in  sales. 
Maybe  you  have  photos  of  mass  display  which  have 
moved  large  amounts  of  goods  in  short  spaces  of  time. 
Have  all  these  with  you,  spread  them  out,  dwell  on 
and  explain  them.  Times  are  changing  in  the  New 
Day  of  ours,  the  rules  themselves  are  being  changed 
on  us.  We  must  change  with  them  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  sales  position  or  improve  on  it.  The  fact  that 
more  and  more  large  principals  are  forming  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  departments  and  furnishing  the  results 
of  expensive  research  without  obligation  to  customers 
indicates  strongly  that  what  I  am  suggesting  will  soon 
become  a  regular  part  of  the  sales  service  expected  of 
canners  by  important  buyers. 

Large  firms  of  canners  are  already  supplying  all  or 
a  part  of  the  support  I  have  outlined.  They  deserve 
credit  for  so  doing,  but  even  the  smallest  canner  is 
able  to  furnish  as  much  in  relation  to  his  total  volume 
of  sales.  He  should  be  blamed  if  he  falls  short  of 
doing  his  duty  toward  his  label. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  point  out  another  essential 
in  profitable  merchandising  of  canned  foods  this 
season  as  I  see  it.  As  far  as  possible  you  should  render 
all  of  the  assistance  suggested  and  then  plus  your  per¬ 
sonality  and  product  with  other  forms  of  advertising 
or  merchandising  helps.  I  have  stressed  the  value  of 
newer  and  better  labels  so  much  I  will  not  dwell  on 
them  today,  but  you  should  search  your  brain  as  never 
before  for  an  idea  in  connection  with  a  container  for 
your  product  that  will  help  sell  it.  Or  you  may  even 
have  in  mind  a  new  product  that  will  fit  into  your 
manufacturing  schedule.  Or  a  refinement  of  an  old 
one  or  an  improvement  in  quality  that  will  make  your 
label  stand  out  from  the  crowd.  With  over-production 
more  than  a  possibility  in  1935,  you  will  need  to  plus 
your  product  to  obtain  the  profits  to  which  you  are 
entitled. 
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A  New  Game—A  Device  to  Make 
Consumers  ^^Grade-Conscious^^ 


Contributed  by  C.  W.  H. 


The  following  material  was  used  with  considerable 
effectiveness  at  a  dinner  party  held  recently  at 
the  home  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State 
University.  The  host  and  hostess  had  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  retail  prices  for  canned  foods  do  not 
accurately  reflect  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  the 
cans,  and  sought  to  illustrate  this  theory  for  the 
enlightenment  and  entertainment  of  their  guests  and 
themselves. 

A  copy  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  guest  when 
dinner  was  announced.  The  canned  vegetables  had 
been  prepared  in  advance  and  were  served  in  paper 
cups  on  small  individuals  trays.  Each  cup  was  marked 
with  the  symbol  of  the  can  from  which  the  vegetables 
were  taken,  and  each  tray  contained  12  cups. 

The  caption  of  the  poem  perhaps  needs  some  ex¬ 
planation.  The  twelve  persons  at  the  table  were 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  “guinea  pigs”  in  the  sense 
that  their  reactions  to  certain  products  were  being 
determined.  Since  “100  Million  Guinea  Pigs”  was 
used  as  the  title  of  a  popular  and  widely-circulated 
book  of  two  years  ago,  describing  the  population  of 
the  United  States  as  a  testing  laboratory  for  manu¬ 
facturers,  this  small  group  was  considered  as  being 

_  of  the  total. 

100.000.000 

To  carry  out  this  idea  a  small  cage  containing  two 

guinea  pigs  was  on  display  in  the  living  room.  Above 

this  cage  was  a  card  bearing  simply  the  fraction 

_ _ -  This  cage  was  flanked  by  a  copy  of  “Your 

100.000.000 

Money’s  Worth,”  “100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs,”  several 
copies  of  “The  Consumers’  Guide,”  and  several'recent 
bulletins  of  “Consumers’  Research.”  The  center-piece 
on  the  dining  table  consisted  of  a  variegated  assort¬ 
ment  of  commercial  canned  vegetables. 

The  results  of  the  grading  by  this  group  were  very 
illuminating.  The  brands  purchased  were  partly  local 
and  partly  nationally-known  brands.  Several  of  the 
cheaper  brands  were  rated  ahead  of  the  more  expensive 
ones  by  a  majority  of  the  guests. 
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100,000,000 

I  raise  my  glass  in  tribute 
To  those  skeptics  who  demand 
Full  proof  of  advertisers’  claims ; 

Full  knowledge  of  each  brand. 

All  praise  to  him  whose  slogan  is 
That  every  claim  is  phoney 
Until  he’s  sure  it  isn’t  just 
Extravagant  boloney. 

I  offer  you  a  symbol 
For  those  inquiring  minds; 

A  token  of  the  part  they  play 
In  progress  of  all  kinds. 

I  offer  you  the  guinea  pig! 

Because  of  his  assistance 
Science  has  found  a  thousand  ways 
To  temper  our  existence. 

Let  us  emulate  the  guinea  pig. 

Let’s  start  this  very  minute 
We’ll  open  up  a  can  of  peas 
And  look  to  see  what’s  in  it. 

And  then  we’ll  sample  beans  and  corn. 
Tomatoes,  pears  and  salmon. 

Do  the  prices  and  the  labels  suit 
The  goods  that  we  examine  ? 

Then  broadcast  to  our  friends  about 
The  facts  that  we  unearth. 

Let’s  not  be  happy  ’til  we’re  sure 
We’ve  got  our  money’s  worth. 

C.  W.  H. 

This  is  not  a  guessing  contest.  No  prizes  will  be 
awarded.  It  is  hoped  the  information  secured  will 
repay  you  well  for  your  time  and  effort. 

There  will  be  placed  before  you  three  samples  of 
canned  corn,  three  of  peas,  three  of  beans,  and  three 
of  tomatoes.  Each  bears  an  identiflcation  symbol.  A 
uniform  method  of  preparation  has  been  used,  con¬ 
sisting  of  heating  about  three-fourths  of  the  contents 
of  each  can  in  an  open  Mason  jar  partly  immersed  in 
boiling  water.  No  seasoning  has  been  added.  A  little 
later  you  will  be  shown  the  twelve  cans  from  which 
the  samples  were  taken.  Each  contains  about  one- 
fourth  of  its  original  contents  just  as  when  the  can 
was  opened. 
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Try  these  samples — all  of  them.  Decide  which  of 
the  three  kinds  of  corn,  for  example,  you  like  best, 
which  you  like  the  least,  and  which  you  would  rate 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  Indicate  their 
relative  positions  by  simple  numerals,  1,  2,  and  3, 
using  1  for  best  and  3  for  poorest.  Do  the  same  for 
the  peas,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Place  your  ratings  in 
the  column  headed  “Comparative  Rating”  in  the 
following  table. 

Please  do  not  ask  for  your  neighbors’  opinions. 
Arrive  at  your  own  decision  independently.  Tables 
may  be  compared  after  all  judgments  have  been 
recorded,  but  please  make  no  subsequent  changes  in 
ratings  as  a  result  of  such  comparison. 

Upon  completion  of  all  ratings  you  will  be  given 
data  to  finish  the  table.  Doubtless  some  interesting 
conclusions  may  then  be  drawn  concerning  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  quality  and  price. 

The  result  of  one  such  game  appears  below. 

There  are  four  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
grades  for  canned  foods: 

Grade  A  (Fancy) 

Grade  B  (Extra  Standard  or  Choice) 

Grade  C  (Standard) 

Off-grade  or  Sub-standard. 

Only  the  last  is  required  by  law  to  be  stated  on  the 
label. 

The  specifications  for  these  grades  provide  ratings 
of  the  various  factors  of  quality,  each  quality  being 
assigned  a  range  of  numerical  values.  Canned  foods 
scoring  from  60-74  points  are  C  Grade,  those  scoring 
75-89  are  B  Grade,  and  those  scoring  90  or  more  are 
A  Grade. 

The  grade  specifications  for  snap  beans,  cream  style 
corn,  peas,  and  tomatoes  are  made  up  of  the  following 
factors : 


SNAP  BEANS  Points 

Tenderness  .  35 

Flavor  .  20 

Absence  of  defects .  15 

Uniformity  of  color,  and  size .  20 

Clearness  of  liquor .  10 


100 

CREAM  STYLE  CORN 

Consistency  .  25 

Maturity  .  25 

Absence  of  defects .  20 

Flavor  . 20 

Cut .  5 

Color  .  5 


100 

PEAS 

Tenderness  and  maturity .  35 

Flavor  . ! .  25 

Clearness  of  liquor .  15 

Absence  of  defects .  15 

Uniformity  of  size,  type,  and  color .  10 


100 

TOMATOES 

Percentage  of  whole  tomatoes .  20 

Solidity  .  20 

Color  .  20 

Absence  of  defects .  20 

Flavor  .  20 

100 


Copies  of  the  grades  for  those  and  other  canned 
foods  may  be  secured  without  charge  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Here  is  result  of  one  such  ^^Game^^ 


Symbol 

Comparative 

Rating 

Brand  Name 

Price 

Contents 
of  can 

Drained 

Weight 

Cost  per  oz. 
Drained 
Weight 

Votes  Cast 

1  2  3 

Beans 

Bx 

Famous  N.  Y.  Canner’s  Label 

$  .18 

1  lb.,  4%  oz. 

11%  oz. 

.0157 

7 

3  1 

By 

Well  Advertised  Canner’s  Brand 

.12% 

1  lb.,  4%  oz. 

12%  oz. 

.0102 

0 

3  8 

Bz 

Leading  N.  Y.  City  Jobber’s  Label 

.10 

1  lb.,  4%  oz. 

12%  oz. 

.008 

4 

5  2 

Corn 

Cx  NO  RECORD 


Cz 

Peas 

Px 

Indiana  Canner’s  Brand 

.19 

1  lb.,  4%  oz. 

14%  oz. 

.0131 

11 

0 

0 

Py 

Famous  Chain  Store 

.12% 

1  lb.,  6%  oz. 

14%  oz. 

.0085 

0 

8 

3 

Pz 

Eastern  Shore  Canner’s  (soaked) 

.08% 

1  lb.,  5  oz. 

14  oz. 

.006 

0 

3 

8 

Tomatoes 

Tx 

Leading  Chicago  Jobber’s 

.17 

1  lb.,  3%  oz. 

10%  oz. 

.0158 

0 

6 

5 

Ty 

Indiana  Canner’s 

.12 

1  lb.,  4%  oz. 

15  oz. 

.008 

4 

2 

5 

Tz 

Jobber’s 

.10 

1  lb.,  3%  oz. 

14%  oz. 

.007 

7 

3 

1 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


April  15, 19S5 


IN  VIEW  OF  THE  CONSTANT  expansion  of, their  Mid- 
West  trade  among  commercial  canners,  the  Fischer  Can  Com¬ 
pany  Division  of  the  Metal  Package  Corporation  is  erecting  a 
new  addition  to  the  Hamilton,  Ohio  plant,  which  will  double 
the  present  output  of  packers’  sanitary  cans  from  this  point. 
These  operations  are  in  course  of  completion  for  the  opening 
of  the  coming  season. 

THE  ESTATE  OF  F.  B.  PETERSON,  San  Francisco,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  salmon  packer,  who  passed  away  last  July,  has  been 
appraised  at  $1,082,165  by  R.  F.  Morgan,  inheritance  tax  ap¬ 
praiser. 

THE  PLANT  OF  THE  JELKE  MILK  COMPANY,  Hills¬ 
boro,  Wisconsin,  has  been  taken  over  by  Carnation  Milk  Prod¬ 
ucts  Company. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT  has  been  installed  by  the  Fort  Atkinson 
Canning  Corporation,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin,  for  the  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes  this  coming  season.  This  is  a  new  product 
with  this  company,  as  they  formerly  packed  only  peas  and  corn. 

CHARLES  PERRY  McCORMICK  was  re-elected  President 
of  McCormick  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  at  the 
Board  of  Director’s  meeting  held  in  March,  1935,  immediately 
following  the  annual  stockholders  meeting.  At  the  same  time 
an  extra  dividend  of  $1.00  per  share  in  addition  to  the  regular 
50c  was  declared  on  all  outstanding  common  stock,  an  increase 
over  last  year  when  the  extra  dividend  was  50c.  Mr.  Norman 
C.  Settle  was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors  to  succeed  Mr. 
Harry  C.  Dill.  Mr.  Fred  W.  Ensey,  Mr.  Walter  Davis  and 
Mr.  J.  Grayson  Luttrell  were  elected  Second  Vice-Presidents. 
The  remaining  Board,  re-elected,  include:  Mr.  Charles  P.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  President;  Mr.  Roberdeau  A.  McCormick,  Mr.  Hugh 
P.  McCormick  and  Mr.  George  M.  Armor,  Vice-Presidents;  Mr. 
William  Lee  Bean,  Secretary-Treasurer;  J.  Grayson  Luttrell, 
F.  W.  Ensey,  W.  M.  Davis,  C.  L.  Fardwell,  F.  H.  Long,  F.  A. 
Davis  and  N.  C.  Settle.  At  the  stockholders  meeting,  several 
President’s  awards  were  presented,  Mr.  Ensey  and  Mr.  Davis 
being  raised  from  the  ruby  to  the  diamond  class,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
E.  Purr,  a  Junior  Executive,  receiving  his  first  pin. 

PIERCE  BROTHERS  have  opened  an  abalone  cannery  at 
Avila,  California,  and  the  Usaki  Abalone  Factory  has  re-opened 
for  business  there. 

AN  EXPANSION  PROGRAM  aggregating  approximately 
$150,000  is  being  put  into  force  at  the  Snider  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Mt.  Morris,  New  York,  plant. 

FORT  MYERS  CITRUS  AND  VEGETABLE  PACKERS, 
INC.,  has  been  formed  at  Gainesville,  Florida,  for  the  packing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Incorporators  are  Joseph  Bolick  and 
B.  P.  Simmons. 

ADDITIONS  are  being  made  to  the  Greenfield  Packing  Com¬ 
pany  plant  at  Greenfield,  Indiana,  to  accommodate  installation 
of  Tomato  Juice  equipment  for  production  this  coming  season. 

A  COMMUNICATION  just  received  discloses  that  an  indi¬ 
vidual  located  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  is  infringing  on  the  name  of 
National  Brands  Stores,  Inc.,  claiming  to  be  the  originator  of 
that  group.  We  are  advised  that  the  original  Brand  Stores  was 
started  in  Ohio  during  late  1932  and  early  1933  and  now  com¬ 
prises  a  membership  of  215  wholesale  grocery  supply  houses, 
located  in  all  sections  of  the  United  States,  with  headquarters 
at  360  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

AN  ANTI-FROST  MACHINE,  designed  to  do  away  with 
smudge  pots  in  combatting  frosts  in  California  orchards,  has 
been  placed  in  successful  operation  in  Tulare  County,  Calif., 


and  promises  to  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  crop  protection. 
Jack  Frost  depends  on  still  air  to  get  in  his  dirty  work.  Warm 
the  air,  or  get  it  in  motion  and  he  has  little  chance.  In  the 
past,  smudge  pots  burning  crude  oil  have  been  employed  to 
raise  the  temperature,  but  these  are  costly  to  buy  and  operate. 

In  addition,  the  smoke  causes  much  damage  and  their  use  is 
considered  a  nuisance.  Charles  W.  Weld,  of  the  Paloma  district 
of  Tulare  County,  has  invented  an  anti-frost  machine  that  is 
proving  efficient,  without  the  disadvantages  of  the  smudge  pots. 
He  has  erected  a  windmill  tower  in  the  center  of  his  forty  acre 
orchard  and  on  this  has  mounted  a  425  horsepower  gasoline 
engine,  with  a  12  foot  airplane  propeller.  The  engine  and  pro¬ 
peller  are  installed  on  a  rotary  turntable  on  top  of  the  tower. 
When  the  temperature  drops  to  the  danger  point,  the  engine  is 
started,  the  propeller  whirls  around,  the  tower  top  revolves  and 
a  gale  sweeps  over  the  orchard,  keeping  the  temperature  from 
dropping  lower. 

THE  PROPERTY  OF  THE  BIG  FOUR  CANNING  COM¬ 
PANY  at  Stanley,  Wisconsin,  recently  sold  at  auction,  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Lange  Canning  Company,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  who 
plan  to  operate  this  plant  this  season. 

O.  E.  LOWELL  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Gibbons 
Canning  Company,  Gibbons,  Nevada. 

G.  R.  SHAW  is  interested  in  the  formation  of  the  Southern 
Packing  and  Canning  Corporation  at  Greensboro,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  plans  to  can  fruits  and  vegetables. 

THE  PLANT  OF  THE  Mid-Western  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Muscatine,  Iowa,  was  bought  at  auction  March  21st  by 
the  Lutz  Canning  Company,  Normal,  Ill. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  W.  E.  Robinson  &  Company,  canned 
foods  brokers  and  packers,  of  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  corporation  as  provided  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Robinson 
shortly  before  his  recent  death.  The  Company  wishes  to  in¬ 
form  their  principles  that  hereafter  all  communications  will 
come  from  W.  E.  Robinson  &  Company,  Inc. 

J.  B.  INDERRIEDEN  COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois,  has 
leased  the  cannery  at  Chenoa,  Illinois,  to  be  used  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  some  1500  acres  of  corn  now  under  contract. 

A.  HERSHEL  CANNING  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  California, 
has  begun  construction  of  $150,000  tomato  cannery  near  Stock- 
ton,  California. 

WESTERN  SALES  OFFICES  of  the  J.  B.  Inderrieden  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill.,  have  been  moved  from  San  Francisco  to 
Fresno,  California.  The  company,  however,  is  maintaining  a 
sales  office  at  San  Francisco,  with  Mr.  E.  P.  McDonnell  in 
charge. 

THE  FIRM  OF  Mrs.  M.  Manning,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
packers  of  Hominy,  Pork  and  Beans,  and  Sauer  Kraut,  are 
contemplating  the  addition  of  Soups  to  their  line  this  coming 
summer. 

-  AN  EXTENSIVE  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN,  utilizing 
radio,  newspapers,  car  cards,  outdoor  advertising  and  a  direct 
mail,  will  be  launched  shortly  by  Friend  Brothers,  Inc.,  Melrose, 
Massachusetts,  covering  the  New  England  market. 

THE  ANAHEIM  CANNING  COMPANY,  Anaheim,  Califor¬ 
nia,  packers  of  Tomato  Paste  and  Tomato  Products,  is  increas¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  in  anticipation  of  packing  solid 
pack  tomatoes  this  coming  season.  Captain  Caracausa  is  Vice- 
President  and  Manager  of  this  company. 
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PROPOSED  EXEMPTION  TO  CANNING  CODE 
(Flat  Rate  on  Peeling  Tomatoes) 

The  Code  Authority  for  the  canning  industry  has 
made  application  to  the  National  Industrial  Re¬ 
covery  Board  for  approval  of  an  exemption  for 
members  of  the  industry  engaged  in  tomato  pealing, 
from  Article  IV,  Section  3,  and  Section  4  (a) ,  (b)  and 

(c)  and  granting  in  lieu  thereof  optional  flat  piece 
rates. 

It  is  proposed  that  members  of  the  industry  pay  8 
cents  per  16  quart  bucket,  in  the  Northern  district; 
7  cents  in  the  Intermediate  District,  and  6V2  cents  in 
the  Southern  District.  A  counter  proposal  by  the 
Administration  would  make  the  rate  per  bucket  1  cent 
higher  in  each  district. 

In  the  event  that  the  exemption  is  granted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions  would  have  to  be  complied  with : 

(a)  Tomatoes  and  buckets  must  be  brought  to  and 
taken  from  the  tomato  peelers.  Tomato  peelers  must 
not  be  required  to  do  any  other  work  when  on  a  flat 
piece-rate  basis. 

(b)  Members  of  the  industry  who  operate  on  a 
percentage  recovery  basis  shall  pay  a  premium  for 
recovery  above  the  flat  piece-rate  basis. 

(c)  In  the  event  that  the  minimum  flat  piece  rate 
is  used  it  must  be  applied  to  all  tomato  peelers  in  the 
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establishment  or  other  place  of  operation  of  a  member 
of  the  industry. 

(d)  For  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  ten  (10) 
hours  and  up  to  twelve  (12)  hours  in  any  day,  time 
and  one-half  the  piece  rate,  provided  for  here,  shall 
be  paid. 

For  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  twelve  (12)  hours 
in  any  one  day,  double  time  the  piece  rate,  provided  for 

herein,  shall  be  paid  for  such  excess  hours. 

♦ 

If  employed  for  more  than  six  (6)  days  out  of  seven 
(7)  days,  time  and  one-fourth  for  the  first  eight  (8) 
hours,  time  and  one-half  for  all  hours  in  excess  of 
eight  (8)  hours  and  up  to  twelve  (12)  hours,  and 
double  time  for  all  hours  over  twelve  (12)  hours 
worked  on  such  seventh  day. 

(e)  In  the  event  that  a  member  of  the  industry 
uses  sizes  other  than  sixteen  (16)  quart  buckets,  the 
piece  rate  basis  per  quart  shall  be  used  as  the  basis 
of  renumeration. 

(f)  Copies  of  the  written  regulations  shall  be 
posted  in  conspicuous  places  readily  available  to  all 
employees. 

Suggestions  or  objections  concerning  the  exemption 
should  be  submitted  to  Deputy  Administrator  Weld  M. 
Stevens,  Room  505,  Barr  Building,  910  17th  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.,  prior  to  Thursday,  April  25th. 


THE  NATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY,  INC 

BALTIMORE,  ^^advi  ampi  - - 


WANTED 

“The  Story  of  Canned  Foods” 

a  book  published  in  1924  by 
DUTTON  &  COMPANY 

To  fulfill  an  inquiry,  we  will  gladly  purchase  the 
above  mentioned  book  from  anyone  possessing  a 
copy  and  wishing  to  dispose  of  it. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
107  S.  Frederick  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 


CHAINS  OPPOSE  DIFFERENTIALS 

POINTING  out  that  if  a  differential  is  to  be  established  in 
the  food  and  grocery  distributing  field  which  will  favor  the 
“old  line”  type  of  wholesaler-retailer  distribution,  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  discriminate  against  both  corporate  and  voluntary 
chain  groups,  the  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America 
have  filed  a  brief  with  NR  A  opposing  differentials.  The  brief 
is  filed  in  connection  with  the  current  investigation  by  NRA 
on  the  problem  of  differentials. 

A  system  of  differentials,  the  chain  store  group  contends, 
would  be  certain  to  develop  inequalities  because  of 

1. — The  vast  number  of  products  to  be  controlled,  ranging 
from  approximately  4,000  grocery  items  to  70,000  hardware 
items. 

2. — The  widely  divergent  types,  sizes,  locations,  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  distributors.  Even  among  distributors  classed  as 
wholesalers,  there  are  those  who  carry  specialties  only  and  there 
are  those  who  have  multiple  lines  extending  beyond  the  grocery 
field.  There  are  those  who  manufacture,  and  those  who  don’t. 
There  are  those  with  private  brands  and  there  are  those  who 
deal  only  in  manufacturers’  brands.  There  are  those  with  no 
retailer  affiliations  and  there  are  those  who  own  a  chain  of 
retail  stores,  conduct  a  voluntary  chain  group  or  are  themselves 
owned  by  retailers. 

3. — The  widely  overlapping  functions  and  services  performed 
by  all  types  of  distributors.  _ 

4. — The  joint  ownership  of  product  lines  and  functions. 

5. — The  large  number  of  manufacturers  whose  agreement 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  plan  effective. 

6. — The  monumental  task  of  administration  and  enforcement 
which  brands  the  scheme  as  impractical,  infeasible,  and  un¬ 
sound. 

7. — The  encouragement  to  distributors  to  engage  in  manufac¬ 
turing  if  the  differential  prevented  the  obtaining  of  goods  from 
manufacturers  at  a  fair  price.  The  great  increase  in  the 
multiplicity,  variety,  and  duplication  of  products  and  functions 
which  would  develop  in  an  effort  to  circumvent  the  provisions 
of  the  differential. 

Summing  up  its  reasons  for  opposing  differentials,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  says:  “The  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America, 
Inc.,  is  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  differentials  even  al¬ 
though  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food  and 
Grocery  Code  indicates  that  the  members  of  our  branch  of  the 
food  and  grocery  business  would  be  entitled  to  a  major  share  in 
such  differentials  under  any  circumstances.  Our  association 
objects  because: 

“1. — It  would  increase  the  cost  to  consumers  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  at  a  time  when  prices  are  already  rising  at  a  greater 
speed  than  the  incomes  of  consumers. 

“2. — The  inevitable  result  would  be  detrimental  to  producers 
as  well  as  to  consumers  in  the  long  run. 

“3. — The  benefits  to  be  obtained  would  accrue  to  too  few  indi¬ 
viduals  in  relation  to  the  total  number  of  consumers  to  be 
penalized. 

“4. — Progress  and  efficiency  in  distribution  methods  and  chan¬ 
nels  would  be  stifled  and  retarded  rather  than  encouraged  and 
promoted. 

“5. — Justification  for  the  existence  of  any  distributive  agency 
should  be  based  on  quality  of  products  offered,  character  of 
service  rendered,  and  the  fairness  of  prices  charged,  rather  than 
the  muzzling  or  retarding  of  competitors  who  may  have  ad¬ 
vanced  further  in  progress  and  efficiency. 

“6. — The  plan  proposed  would  encourage  monopoly  and  sanc¬ 
tion  the  use  of  the  boycott  contrary  to  existing  law. 


“7. — It  would  tend  to  establish  the  ‘umbrella’  plan  for  the 
protection  of  a  segment  of  the  industry  which  action  inevitably 
is  abused  and  leads  to  dissention  and  disintegration. 

“8. — The  door  would  be  thrown  open  for  justifiable  demands 
for  unreasonable  group  protection  in  all  lines  and  all  types  of 
business. 

“9. — It  would  lead  to  bureaucratic  administration  of  business 
and  the  stifling  of  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  progress. 

“10. — It  would  inevitably  result  in  numberless  types  of  eva¬ 
sion  and  avoidance  which  would  finally  break  down  the  whole 
structure,  carrying  with  it  all  of  the  good  so  far  accomplished 
under  the  NRA  and  bring  complete  chaos  to  industry  and  dis¬ 
repute  to  the  Administration.” 

BILL  OUTLAWING  CHAINS  UP  IN  FLORIDA 

The  wave  of  anti-chain  store  legislation  has  apparently 
reached  a  new  all-time  high  with  the  introduction  into  the 
Florida  Senate  of  a  bill  which  would  entirely  outlaw  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  chain  stores  in  that  State. 

The  Florida  bill,  which  is  conceded  little  chance  of  passing — 
and  which  would  probably  not  survive  its  first  court  test  if  it 
did  pass — is  one  of  the  most  drastic  pieces  of  legislation  seen 
in  many  a  moon.  The  measure  would  provide  license  fees  for 
all  retail  stores. 

The  measure  effectively  blocks  all  loopholes  whereby  corpo¬ 
rate  chains  might  continue  to  do  business  in  Florida  in  the 
event  of  the  bill  becoming  law  by  throwing  safeguards  and 
regulations  around  the  purchase  of  stocks  by  independent  stores, 
prohibiting  the  purchase  of  such  merchandise  from  out-of-state 
or  other  corporations  which  might  be  identified  with  the  retail 
business. 

While  chains  in  other  lines  of  business  would  be  affected  by 
the  provisions  of  the  new  bill,  it  is  obviously  aimed  at  the  chain 
grocery  corporations  and  is  phrased  as  a  “home  defense”  mea¬ 
sure,  with  suitable  emphasis  laid  on  the  necessity  of  keeping 
opportunities,  employments,  and  profits  within  the  state. 

The  proposer  of  the  bill  would  seek  to  have  a  “state  emer¬ 
gency”  declared,  this  condition  of  emergency  being  attributed 
to  the  chain  stores  and  their  method  of  operation. 

FREIGHT  RATES  UP 

CANNERS  and  canned  foods  distributors  are  vitally  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
denying  the  application  of  the  Class  1  railroads  and  certain  other 
carriers  for  permission  to  make  proposed  increases  in  freight 
rates  and  charges  in  various  amounts,  generally  10  per  cent  of 
present  rates  and  charges,  but  had  authorized  them  to  add  cer¬ 
tain  emergency  charges  to  existing  rates  on  a  large  part  of 
their  freight  traffic  for  a  period  to  end  June  30,  1936.  Canned 
foods  are  included  in  the  list  of  items  on  which  the  emergency 
increase  is  allowed. 

In  general,  according  to  a  summary  prepared  by  R.  H.  Howe, 
executive  vice-president  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  the  charge  on  carload  traffic  is  7  per  cent  of  the 
total  line  haul  transportation  charge  based  on  present  rates, 
but  subject  to  a  maximum  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  a  long 
list  of  commodities  other  specific  maximum  charges  less  than 
5  cents  are  provided,  and  these  take  precedence.  No  charge  is 
authorized  on  less-carload  traffic  for  distances  generally  less 
than  220  miles  and  for  greater  distances  the  charges  range  from 
1  cent  to  11  cents. 

No  emergency  charges  are  authorized  for  grain,  grain  prod¬ 
ucts,  rice,  hay,  straw,  cotton,  cottonseed,  citrus  fruits,  certain 
fresh  fruits,  white  potatoes,  fresh  vegetables,  dried  beans  and 
peas,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  milk,  and  lumber.  An  emergency 
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charge  of  10  per  cent  is  authorized  in  connection  with  switching 
and  certain  other  accessorial  charges,  subject  to  exceptions.  The 
carriers’  proposal  to  authorize  a  charge  for  issuance  of  order 
bills  of  lading  was  disapproved. 

NRA  OUTLOOK 

HILE  the  national  industrial  recovery  act  continues  under 
fire  from  some  branches  of  industry,  the  belief  is  growing 
in  grocery  and  allied  trade  circles  that  a  continuation  of  the 
emergency  act  for  one  or  two  years  is  certain  before  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  expires  in  June,  and  trade  interest  is  centering  princi¬ 
pally  upon  what  form  of  modification  will  be  embodied  in  the 
enabling  legislation  for  this  extension. 

Reports  from  both  wholesale  and  retail  grocery  circles  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  operation  of  NRA  codes  has  in  general  proved 
constructive,  and  canners  and  other  food  manufacturers  have 
likewise  derived  benefits  in  some  measure  from  the  relative 
degree  of  stabilization  which  has  been  brought  about  in  gro¬ 
cery  markets  through  the  operations  of  NRA  codes. 

Some  of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  present  codes  are 
expected  to  be  eliminated  in  legislation  providing  for  code  ex¬ 
tension,  but  the  basic  principles  of  the  present  act  are  expected 
to  be  consolidated,  simplified,  and  incorporated  in  the  extending 
legislation. 

Under  the  heading  “What  Now?”  C.  H.  Janssen,  executive 
chairman  of  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code 
Authority  comments  on  the  NRA  outlook  as  follows:  “Members 
of  code  authorities  and  the  trade,  confronted  with  conflicting 
reports  and  arguments  pro  and  con,  are  more  or  less  at  sea. 
The  presence  of  active  hostility  against  a  continuation  of  the 
NRA  and  the  codes,  the  general  blanker  indictment  of  the  whole 
program  and  all  codes  because  of  provisions  and  administrative 
action  permitted  by  a  few,  the  resistance  of  certain  larger  indus¬ 
tries  to  come  under  any  codes,  etc.,  all  have  tended  to  under¬ 
mine  confidence  and  to  weaken  every  phase  of  code  administra¬ 
tion. 

“Granting  that  there  has  been  ground  for  criticism  as  to  the 
perfection  of  the  food  and  grocery  codes,  is  it  not  absurd  to 
counsel  the  scrapping  of  the  only  practical  movement  for  the 
elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices  and  equalizing  opportunity 
in  competition  which  trade  and  industry  have  been  permitted 
to  attempt  with  Government  co-operation,  after  only  a  year’s 
trial?” 

STATUS  OF  PENDING  AAA  LEGISLATION 

INCE  the  Senate  and  House  Committee  hearings 
on  the  bills  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  closed  no  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  its  bill  (S.  1807)  other  than  one  meeting 
to  discuss  the  bill. 

The  House  Committee,  after  consideration  of  H.  R. 
5585,  the  companion  bill  to  S.  1807,  approved  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  bill  incorporating  amendments  the 
Committee  proposed  to  make  to  the  original  bill.  This 
measure  was  introduced  by  Chairman  Jones  as  H.  R. 
7088.  The  Committee  has  made  no  formal  report  to 
the  House,  but  it  was  understood  that  H.  R.  7088  in 
effect  constituted  a  committee  report.  However,  some 
further  amendments  were  considered  and  the  bill  is 
now  back  in  committee  awaiting  such  final  action  as 
may  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  new  bill  (H.  R.  7088)  incorporated  some  addi¬ 
tional  features,  but  in  general  did  not  meet  the  funda¬ 
mental  objections  raised  to  the  original  measure  by 
the  representatives  of  the  canning  industry  who 
appeared  at  the  hearings  on  both  the  Senate  and 
House  bills. 


Erskine-Healy,  Inc. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

WILL  BE  GLAD  TO  GO 
INTO  YOUR  GRADER 
AND  WASHER  PRO¬ 
BLEMS  WITH  YOU. 


The  Sinclair  Scott  Co. 

Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  Original  Grader  House 


Herman  Eamse ,  PrEs+. 

E. Lombard  St. 


BALTIMORE.MD. 
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).  ROSCOE  WHEATLEY  AUTO  VICTIM 

ROSCOE  WHEATLEY,  Chairman  of  the  Tomato 
Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
«  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident  on  April  9th.  He 
was  driving  south  from  York,  Pa.,  on  this  cold  rainy 
morning,  and  as  they  rounded  a  sharp  curve,  near 
Carlisle,  the  car  skidded  into  a  large  truck.  The  early 
report  said  that  Roscoe,  who  was  driving,  was  thrown 
through  the  windshield,  and  in  some  manner  knocked 
back  into  the  rear  seat,  and  was  killed  instantly. 


J.  Roscoe  Wheatley 


With  him  was  J.  Howard  Anthony,  29,  district 
manager  of  the  Queen  Anne-Hillsboro  Co-operative 
Company,  of  which  Roscoe  Wheatley  was  also  an 
officer,  with  offices  in  Easton,  Md.  Anthony  was  picked 
up  by  a  passing  motorist  and  rushed  to  the  hospital 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  was  first  reported  to  have  had 
a  fractured  skull  and  severe  lacerations  of  the  head, 
neck  and  face,  and  was  not  expected  to  recover.  More 
thorough  examination  showed  his  condition  very  much 
more  favorable. 

J.  Roscoe  Wheatley  was  but  33  years  old  and  was 
one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  of  the  industry 
in  this  section.  He  was  a  student  of  canning,  and 
rated  an  expert  field  man,  or  crop  expert,  as  well  as 
expert  in  all  phases  of  the  production  of  fine  canned 
foods.  He  began  his  career  in  this  industry  with  the 
Talbot  Canning  &  Preserving  Co.,  Easton,  Md.,  with 
which  was  also  the  late  State  Senator  Earl  Withgott, 
another  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  who  died 
two  years  ago;  Hiram  Woodward,  now  head  of  the  Co- 
Operative,  and  Edw.  G.  Cover.  Later  on  the  company 
went  into  the  co-operative,  and  has  been  a  prominent 
influence  in  it.  “Roscoe”  had  a  very  pleasant  per¬ 
sonality,  and  a  host  of  friends.  He  neither  smoked 
no  drank,  but  was  an  ever  welcome  member  at  all 
convention  parties,  as  he  was  a  great  convention 
worker.  The  industry  loses  the  kind  of  man  it  can 


ill  afford  to  lose,  and  this  sad  accident  will  cause  real 
sorrow  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  one  of  the  men  behind  the  line,  a 
fine  worker,  but  not  before  the  public  as  was  his  fellow 
victim.  Our  sympathies  go  out  to  both  families. 


INCREASE  IN  FREIGHT  RATES  AUTHORIZED 

HE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION, 
by  a  five-to-four  decision,  has  authorized  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  add  certain  emergency  charges  to  existing 
rates  on  a  large  part  of  their  traffic  for  a  period  to 
end  June  30, 1936.  The  emergency  charges  are  similar, 
except  in  amounts,  to  those  authorized  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  1931  and  effective  from  January,  1932,  to 
September,  1933. 

In  general,  the  emergency  charge  on  carload  traffic 
is  7  per  cent  of  the  total  line-haul  transportation 
charge  based  on  present  rates,  but  subject  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds.  On  a  long  list  of 
commodities  other  specific  maximum  charges  less  than 
5  cents  are  provided,  and  these  take  precedence.  This 
list  does  not  include  canned  foods.  No  charge  is 
authorized  on  less-carload  traffic  for  distances  generally 
less  than  220  miles,  and  for  greater  distances  the 
charges  range  from  1  cent  to  11  cents. 

No  emergency  charges  are  authorized  for  grain, 
grain  products,  rice,  hay,  straw,  cotton,  cottonseed, 
citrus  fruits,  certain  fresh  fruits,  white  potatoes,  fresh 
vegetables,  dried  beans  and  peas,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs, 
milk,  lumber,  and  fertilizers. 

On  coal  and  coke  charges  ranging  from  3  to  15 
cents  per  net  ton  are  authorized,  and  on  iron  ore  10 
cents  per  net  ton.  The  charge  on  petroleum  products 
is  1  cent  per  100  pounds.  An  emergency  charge  of 
10  per  cent  is  authorized  in  connection  with  switching 
and  certain  other  accessorial  charges,  subject  to  ex¬ 
ceptions.  The  carriers’  proposal  to  authorize  a  charge 
for  issuance  of  order  bills  of  lading  was  disapproved. 


CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

MAY  2-3 — Indiana  Canners  (Spring  Meeting),  Clay- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

JUNE  6-7 — Michigan  Canners  Spring  Meeting — Park 
Palace  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


YOU  Have  it  at  your  finger  tips 

for  its  all  in  the 

1935  ALMANAC 

use  yours  for  all  canning  data 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is^  possible  you  vMl  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 175  gallon  steam  jacketed  copper  kettles, 
$150.00  each,  while  they  last.  We  are  dealers  in  can¬ 
ning  machinery. 

Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  “Heart  of  the  Ozarks” 

Springfield.  Mo. _ 

FOR  SALE —  Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home. 

Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Scott  Colossus  Rotary  Interchangeable 
Pea  Grader,  6  sections,  with  2  extra  sections.  In 
good  condition. 

Lincoln  Canning  Co.,  Merrill,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE — Three  Berlin-Chapman  1000  can  continu¬ 
ous  agitating  Cookers,  and  200  can  coolers  for  No.  2 
cans.  Will  cook  and  cool  80  cans  tomatoes  per 
minute.  Labeling  machine  can  be  attached  to  cooler 
making  cooking,  cooling,  and  labeling  one  continu¬ 
ous  operation.  Machines  in  good  condition.  No 
longer  packing  tomatoes.  Will  sell  cheap. 

Address  Box  B-2027  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 1  Kenyon  Cob  Crusher. 

1  Reeves  Variable  Speed  Transmission  fortwo  viners. 

1  International  Dial  Time  Clock  Full  Automatic  with 
150  numbers. 

1  Sprague  Shaker  Washer. 

1  Sprague  Rotary  Washer  with  Spiral  for  peas  or 
whole  grain  corn. 

1  M  &  S  Cooker  Filler  for  No.  2  and  2J  cans;  no  can 
no  fill  attachment;  attachments  for  No  1  cans 
obtainable. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  20  H.  P.,  60  cycle.  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M..  A.C. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  15  H.  H.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  1750 
R.P.M.,  A.  C. 

1  G.  E.  Motor,  15  H.  P.,  60  cycle,  220  volts,  750 
R.P.M..  A.C. 

1  Model  B.  Curtis  Air  Compressor;  new. 

1  Holmes  Variable  Speed  Transmission. 

1  Safe. 

4  1\  in.  copper  spiral  coils  for  pulp  or  catsup. 

1  Beet  Peeler. 

Address  Box  A-2029  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE—  As  a  whole,  or  in  parts,  the  machinery 
and  equipment  of  The  Pendergast  Cannery  at  this 
place.  2  Upright  Boilers,  Engine,  3  Cookers,  13 
Process  Crates,  2  Scalding  Baskets,  3  Floor  Trucks, 
Hoist,  Townsend  Bean  Cutter,  Pulleys,  Line  Shaft, 
Belt,  Packing  Tables,  etc.  If  interested  come  look 
them  over,  or  write  for  price  list. 

The  Farmers  &  Merchants  National  Bank, 

_ Stanley,  Va. _ 

FOR  SALE—  1  — 15  h.  p.  D.  C.  Motor,  1100  R.  P.  M. 
Lot  of  Hangers,  Shafting,  Variable  Speed  Pulleys. 
All  in  good  condition.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Address  Box  A-2033  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


Wanted — One  CWsholm-Ryder  Pre-grader  to  take 
out  No.  1  and  No.  2  sieve  only. 

John  H.  Dulany  &  Son,  Fruitland,  Md. 


WANTED— Several  4  tier.  No.  2  can  Crates  for  40x72 
Retorts;  One  Whole  Grain  Corn  Washer;  Several 
Tomato  Planters. 

Address  Box  A-2023  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— No.  10  Exhauster  and  No.  10  Cooker,  either 
Wonder  or  Anderson-Barngrover.  Must  be  in  good 
condition. 

Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 


WANTED— Machinery  for  Bean  and  Corn  line.  Must 
be  in  good  condition  and  late  models. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 


WANTED— Tomato  Seed  Pulper  and  Rolling  Screen. 
Also  Duplex  Pulper,  and  Corn  or  Bean  Drying  Equip¬ 
ment.  Must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-2036  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale  —  Factories 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  Tomatoes,  Tomato  Pulp  and 
Apple  Butter. 

The  Industrial  Lease  Dept.,  The  Great  A.  &'  P. 
Tea  Co., 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City 


FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE— Ideal  small  cannery  in  heart 
of  Florida’s  fruit  and  vegetable  section.  Light  and 
water  system,  land  and  modern  dwelling  included. 
Operating  continuously  past  fifteen  years. 

Le-Ko  Products  Co  ,  Havana,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— Cannery  located  at  Harrington,  Delaware 
Private  siding,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Suitable  for  can¬ 
ning  of  tomatoes,  peas  or  beans. 

E.  C.  Reese,  Harrington,  Del. 


FOR  SALE — Sauerkraut  factory  in  Northwestern  Ohio, 
fully  equipped,  capacity  twenty-five  car  loads  once 
filling.  Ample  acreage  surrounding  it.  Price  reason¬ 
able. 

Address  Box  A-2034  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE — 1934  grown  Round  Pod  Wax  and  String¬ 
less  Green  Refugee  Bean  Seed. 

Address  Box  A-2031  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Limited  quantity  of  choice  hand  tipped 
and  butted  Country  Gentleman  and  12-row  Bantam 
Seed  Corn. 

W.  C.  Pressing  Co.,  Norwalk,  Ohio 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Have  had  15 
years  experience  canning  corn,  beans  and  apples.  Can  furnish 
best  of  references  as  to  ability  and  character.  Age  38,  Will 
go  anywhere.  Would  consider  some  other  position  packing  other 
products,  if  chance  for  advancement. 

Address  Box  B-2014  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  a  capable  and  energetic  young  man, 
supervising  the  preserving  and  cold  packing  of  berries,  also  the 
barreling  of  peppers  and  dill  pickles. 

Address  B-2019  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants.  Grown  for  canners.  One 
hundred  acres  in  Kentucky,  also  Mississppi.  Ready 
after  April  25th  until  July  1st.  10  years  experience. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Frank  H.  Patterson,  Hawesville,  Ky. 


Help  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — By  field  man  experienced  in  growing 
quality  corn,  asparagus,  beets,  beans  and  tomatoes.  Can  handle 
from  field  to  warehouse.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-2016  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent  who  has  had 
wide  experience  packing  a  general  vegetable  line.  Excellent 
mechanic  and  good  producer.  Prefer  yearly  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2022  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Manager-Superintendent  for  one  line  corn  plant,  also 
tomato  products,  with  installing  experience.  If  satisfactory, 
with  good  reference,  you  could  invest  some  capital.  Give  ex¬ 
perience  and  proposition. 

Address  Box  B-2024  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Warehouse  Foreman  to  have  charge  ofhandling  goods 
in  and  shipping  out.  Must  be  experienced  man,  capable  of  get¬ 
ting  most  efficient  work  out  of  large  crew  colored  help.  When 
applying,  name  salary  wanted  year-round  basis. 

Address  Box  B-2028  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  a  practical  jam,  jelly  and  preserve 
cook. 

Address  Box  B-2025  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced,  competent  man  to  pack  quality  soups, 
spaghetti,  pork  &  beans,  etc.  Give  experience,  references,  age 
and  salary  expected  in  reply. 

Address  Box  B-2013  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED— Fast  growing  Canning  Machinery  business  in 
need  of  experienced  man.  Will  sell  an  interest  in  the  business. 
Address  Box  B-2021  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Experienced  man  to  operate  cannery  in  Maryland  on 
tomatoes,  apples.  Kraut  and  stringless  beans.  State  experience 
and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-2035  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — Mr.  Canner,  do  you  require  the  services 
of  a  meat  and  vegetable  canning  superintendent?  May  I  offer 
my  25  years’  experience  in  this  line  as  a  quality  packer? 

Address  Box  B-2000  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent  in  town  or  city.  This 
man  is  a  factory  installer  and  a  fine  quality  packer  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  also  meats  of  all  kinds.  In  the  game  25  years;  age 
44;  best  of  health.  Fine  references  as  well  as  personality.  Has 
packed  meat  for  the  Government. 

Address  Box  B-2008  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Rubber  Aprons  -  Rubber  Gloves 
Rubber  Boots  -  Oiled  Aprons 

Exceptional  qualitiea  and  decidedly  the  lowest  prices 
in  the  industry 

M.  L.  SNYDER  &  SON 
Third  above  Arch,  Philadelphia 
Branches;  St.  Louis  San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Seattle 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5th  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


Retorts,  Process 
Kettles,  Crates, 
Cranes,  Exhaust¬ 
ers,  Tomato  Scald- 
ers  and  Washers, 
Pineapple  machin¬ 
ery. 

ZASTROW  MACHINE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

FOOT  OF  THAMES  ST. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


NOT  SO “HANDY” 

“Rastus,  how  is  it  you  have  given  up  going  to 
church?”  asked  Pastor  Brown. 

“Well,  sah,”  replied  Rastus,  “it’s  dis  way.  I  like 
to  take  an  active  part  an’  I  used  to  pass  de  collection 
basket,  but  dey’s  give  de  job  to  Brothah  Green,  who 
jest  returned  from  Ovah  Thai-ah.” 

“In  recognition  of  his  heroic  service,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  sah,  I  reckon  he  got  dat  job  in  reco’nition  of  his 
having  lost  one  o’  his  hands.” 

Texas  is  such  a  big  state  that  it’s  a  real  trip  from  one 
part  of  it  to  another.  A  man  from  Brownsville,  on 
the  southern  edge,  was  gone  quite  a  time  away  from 
home  and  when  he  got  back  a  neighbor  inquired  where 
he  had  been. 

He  replied :  “I  been  on  a  trip  North.” 

“Where’d  you  go?”  the  friend  asked. 

“I  went  to  Dallas.” 

“Have  a  good  time?” 

“Naw,  I  never  did  like  them  Yankees.” 

“How  sweet  of  you  to  back  that  horse  because  it 
had  the  same  name  as  mine!” 

“It  had  the  same  habits,  too.  It  got  there  half  an 
hour  late  1” 


Traffic  Cop :  Don’t  you  know  you  can’t  turn  around 
in  the  middle  of  the  block? 

Mrs.  Ormsbee:  Oh,  I  think  I  can  make  it.  Thank 
you  so  much. 

Life  Insurance  Agent  (impressively)  :  Madame, 
every  time  I  breathe,  somebody  dies. 

Madam :  Good  heavens — you  ought  to  use  Listerine ! 

Officer:  Miss,  you  were  doing  60  miles  an  hour! 

She:  Oh,  isn’t  that  splendid!  I  only  learned  to 
drive  yesterday. 

y 

“So  you’re  out  of  work  and  want  help  ?  What’s  your 
trade  ?” 

“I’m  a  painter,  mister.” 

“Painter,  eh?  Well,  now,  my  car  needs  painting. 
What  would  you  charge  to  do  that  job?” 

“I’d  have  to  get  two  dollars  an  hour.” 

“Two  dollars  an  hour?  Why,  I  wouldn’t  pay  Michel¬ 
angelo  two  dollars  an  hour  in  times  like  these !” 

“Well,  mister,  I  don’t  know  this  here  Michelangelo; 
but  if  he  paints  cars  at  less  than  two  dollars  an  hour 
he  don’t  belong  to  the  union.” 


"TAKE  ME  WITH  YOU!" 
SAYS  THE  GOOD  LABEL 

Arousing  the  buying  impulse  —  that 
is  the  acid  test  of  a  label. 

The  principle  is  simple.  An  infant 
reaches  for  a  colorful  object.  An 
older  person  covets  a  thing  of 
beauty. 

Your  label  should  be  so  colorful 
and  attractive  that  it  arouses  the  in¬ 
stinctive  desire  to  possess. 

"U  S"  labels  will  help  to  make 
people  want  your  goods. 

•  WE  MAKE  OTHER  THINGS,  TOO  — 
WINDOW  DISPLAYS.  FOR  INSTANCE 


TRADE  MARK  INFORMATION 
Don't  adopt  new  brand  names  without  first  making 
sure  they  are  available.  Consult  the  Trade  Mark 
Bureau  of  The  United  States  Printing  Lithograph 
Company  at  Cincinnati.  The  service  is  free. 


"(hn  p/r/fdjjri/t  heJfi  AeU  yowi  p/wdudfiL 


'Tkc  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
&  LITHOGRAPH  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE 
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FOUR  TYPES 


FOUR  PRICES 


%  Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices. 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 
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IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

The  Battle  of  Tomato  Prices — No  Cause  for  Reduced  Prices 
in  Either  Spots  or  Futures — Industry  in  Position  to  Control 
Prices — Maine  Goes  Philanthropic 

HE  TOMATO  BATTLE— Not  only  old  Dame 
Rumor  but  certain  sections  of  the  press  seem  to 
be  set  upon  driving  the  prices  of  spot  2’s  tomatoes 
down  to  80  cents,  and  of  futures  down  to  70  cents  or 
less.  It  does  not  read  that  way  in  our  lexicon.  Writing 
us  on  April  8th,  Secretary  of  the  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  takes  exception  to  some 
remarks  of  our  Chicago  Correspondent,  wherein  the 
Correspondent  said  that  the  Indiana  canners  who  held 
firmly  at  75  cents  on  futures,  earlier  in  the  year,  now 
wish  they  had  been  more  liberal-minded,  as  they  are 
now  quoted  at  70  cents,  and  several  canners  are  willing 
to  confirm  at  72V^  cents.  Said  Mr.  Rogers: 

“We  have  repeatedly  checked  on  these  reported 
offerings  and  sales,  and  in  only  three  instances 
have  we  found  the  report  true.  The  last  sale  was 
made  by  a  cannery  that  operates  in  an  old  school 
house  near  Elwood,  Ind.,  and  last  year  had  sixty 
acres  of  tomatoes,  and  the  last  car  was  sold  at 
70  cents.  That  was  sometime  ago.  One  sale,  as 
you  know,  was  from  a  broker-operator  to  himself, 
and  another  was  from  a  small  cannery  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State.  Those  three  sales  are 
all  we  have  been  able  to  find,  so  far,  and  I  would 
like  very  much,  if  you  could  have  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  (“Illinois”)  write  or  wire  us  at  our 
expense,  the  name  of  this  concern  making  this 
offer,  or  these  offers.” 

The  question  arises  “do  three  such  sales  constitute 
the  market?”  There  are  brokers  in  this  section  quoting 
standard  2’s  tomatoes,  futures,  at  70  cents,  even  67  V2 
cents,  and  there  are  quotations  from  the  same  sources 
on  spots  at  80  cents,  but  if  you  talk  with  any  number 
of  canners  they  will  most  emphatically  tell  you  that 
these  prices  are  all  wrong.  These  better  canners  figure 
that  it  will  cost  all  of  75  cents  to  pack  standard  2’s 
tomatoes,  if  not  more  in  ’35,  and  they  are  not  selling 
out  at  cost,  or  less.  Secretary  Shook’s  latest  sales 
report  shows  no  future  tomato  sales,  and  the  price  on 
spots  is  821/2  cents,  except  for  a  sale  of  7,000  cases 
at  80  cents.  Make  your  own  deductions.  It  is  simply 
crass  foolishness  to  sell  futures  below  cost,  and  the 
buyers  are  taking  a  gamble  that  they  deserve  to  lose 
on.  It  is  even  more  ridiculous  to  sell  spots  at  80  cents, 
which  is  also  below  cost,  at  this  late  holding  time,  and 


totally  unwarranted  in  face  of  the  cleaned-up  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  market,  and  the  certainty  of  demand  for  all 
that  exist  at  much  better  prices.  Such  sellers  are 
merely  victims  of  the  present  lull,  and  if  they  were 
not  compelled  to  sell,  they  are  plain  dumb.  The  Torsch 
Canning  Co.,  quote  their  “Golden  Crown  Brand”  at 
821/2  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Milford,  Del. ;  and  Chas.  G.  Sum¬ 
mers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  of  New  Freedom,  Pa.,  quote  their 
“Superfine”  brand,  for  the  few  cases  remaining,  at 
90  cents,  to  quote  two  price  lists  in  front  of  us. 

There  is  nothing  on  the  horizon  to  make  these  low 
prices;  then  why  name,  much  less  accept  them?  The 
low  prices  are  not  the  market! 

CROPS — After  a  March  that  was  balmy  and  warm 
we  have  had  an  April,  so  far,  that  has  scared  every 
grower  and  canner;  snow,  rains,  floods,  dust  storms, 
deluges.  The  pea  canners  are  through  with  plantings 
in  this  region,  but  others  are  held  up,  and  preparation 
of  the  soil  has  been  halted.  Maybe  Nature  is  getting 
out  of  its  system  all  these  spasms  and  convulsions 
before  real  crop  growing  time  arrives ;  but  it  may,  too, 
be  a  warning  that  the  crops  for  1935  have  not  yet  been 
made !  All  the  staple  crops  are  set  for  heavily  in¬ 
creased  acreages,  peas  in  this  region,  for  instance, 
25  per  cent  over  last  year,  and  the  buyers  are  gambling 
on  the  sure  and  certain  outcome  of  that  situation. 
Can’t  blame  them,  but  what  of  the  canners  who  sell¬ 
out  now  as  if  those  results  were  a  certainty?  If  you 
are  so  dead-certain  that  the  packs  will  be  too  large  and 
prices  below  cost,  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
sensible,  do  you  pack  this  year,  and  if  you  do,  why  do 
you  sign  up  for  certain  loss?  Most  men  gamble  to 
win,  not  to  lose. 

The  answer  is  that  most  canners  figure  that  they 
can  pack  the  goods  for  much  less  than  the  reported 
“cost.”  They  have  seen  innumerable  canners  who 
figured  that  way  and  went  down  and  out;  they  have 
probably  been  through  the  mill  themselves.  Old  Dame 
Experience  says:  “I’ll  learn  ’em,  dern  ’em”;  but  she 
does  not.  They  are  gluttons  for  punishment.  There 
used  to  be — six  years  ago — 3,000  to  3,500  canners  in 
the  business ;  now  there  are  but  1,500  to  1,600.  Those 
about  2,000  canners  did  not  go  down  and  out  through 
selling  at  a  profit!  Wake  up!  There  are  so  few  of 
you  left  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  get  together  and 
demand  the  sort  of  prices  you  want,  or  at  least  such 
prices  as  the  goods  warrant.  That  agreement  does  not 
have  to  be  signed  by  each  one  of  you  before  it  can 
become  effective.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  realize  your 
position;  the  fact  that  your  goods  are  needed — must 
have — ;  and  then  have  some  confidence  in  your  fellow 
canners,  and  don’t  believe  every  bum-steer  that  is 
given  you,  about  the  other  fellow.  You  have  been 
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suckers  long  enough;  are  you  going  to  keep  on  being 
such  forever? 

Not  much  about  crops  in  the  above,  but  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said.  You  have  the  market  prices  else¬ 
where,  and  the  market  reports  from  other  regions  give 
you  a  view  of  conditions.  The  market  is  quiet,  on  both 
spots  and  futures,  and  why  should  it  be  lively?  The 
buyers  see  that  if  they  hold  off  the  canners  will  weaken, 
regardless  of  everything,  and  so  they  hold  off.  It  must 
be  a  “cinch”  to  be  a  canned  foods  buyer. 

Maine  furnished  an  interesting  item  this  week,  in 
philanthrophy,  or  was  it?  It  seems  they  are  threatened 
with  the  corn  borer,  up  there,  and  so  the  canners  have 
advanced  the  price  on  corn  to  help  the  farmers  fight 
it.  It  is  estimated  the  rise  in  price  will  give  the 
growers  $100,000  more  than  last  year.  Now  watch  for 
other  troubles,  in  other  crops — peas,  tomatoes,  string¬ 
less  beans,  etc. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Signs  of  Weakness  in  Spot  Stocks — Good  Futures  Business  in 
Northwest  Peas — AAA  Agreement  Expected  to  Firm  Asparagus 
Prices — Fruits  Steady — Salmon  Active — Copeland  Bill  Shelved 

New  York,  April  12,  1935. 


The  situation — with  spot  tomatoes  easing  off, 
and  market  for  other  canned  foods  products  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  weakness,  the  trade  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  “leveling  off”  process  necessary  to  bring  carry¬ 
over  canned  foods  prices  into  line  with  1935  pack 
quotations,  is  beginning  to  set  in.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  distributors  naturally  have  been  holding  off 
the  market,  awaiting  further  developments,  and  this 
situation  is  expected  to  react  against  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  usual  spring  buying  movement. 


THE  OUTLOOK — Jobbers  are  fairly  well  stocked  on 
their  current  requirements  for  staple  canned  foods, 
and  are  not  expected  to  take  on  additional  stocks  from 
the  1934  packs  except  at  concessions.  Developments 
with  respect  to  1935  packs  have  been  lacking  during 
the  past  week,  and  little  additional  forward  business 
is  reported. 


ticularly  on  No.  10  goods  in  the  resale  market  here, 
with  no  price  changes  noted. 

CORN — Jobbers’  stocks  of  both  standard  and  fancy 
corn  are  reported  to  be  generally  sufficient  for  their 
anticipated  requirements  during  the  balance  of  the 
current  season,  and  little  heavy  buying  for  cannery 
shipment  is  looked  for.  The  chains,  however,  are 
believed  to  be  short  on  standard  corn,  and  some  buying 
from  this  division  of  the  market  is  looked  for,  par¬ 
ticular  on  low-priced  items  which  can  be  featured  in 
chain  canned  foods  sales. 


ASPARAGUS — With  the  West  Coast  industry  now 
under  an  AAA  marketing  agreement  covering  the  1935 
pack,  canners  are  expected  to  name  opening  prices  for 
California  packs  in  the  near  future.  Reports  from 
packing  sections  indicate  that  prices  to  be  paid  the 
growers  will  be  generally  over  1934  levels,  and  this, 
with  higher  code  cannery  wages,  should  make  for  a 
rather  firm  market  on  this  year’s  pack. 

PEACHES — With  smaller  California  canners  re¬ 
ported  shading  prices  on  cling  peaches  in  an  effort  to 
further  liquidate  their  inventories  before  the  1935  crop 
begins  to  go  into  the  cans,  the  market  has  taken  on 
an  unsettled  appearance,  and  the  price  basis  is  little 
better  than  nominal.  Buying  for  Coast  shipment  is 
lagging,  with  distributors  holding  off  the  market  in 
the  belief  that  further  price  concessions  will  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

OTHER  FRUITS — Changes  are  lacking  in  other 
divisions  of  the  California  canned  fruit  market,  but 
the  price  undertone  at  canneries  is  less  firm,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  are  of  the  opinion  that  they  will  be  able  to 
make  replacement  purchases  at  lower  prices  than  those 
which  have  recently  been  quoted  out  for  Coast  ship¬ 
ment.  There  is  little  additional  buying  interest  in  the 
market  at  this  time,  however,  as  jobbers  prefer  to  work 
out  their  current  inventories  before  adding  to  stocks. 

SALMON — Red  salmon  is  perhaps  the  outstanding 
exception  to  the  general  feeling  of  softness  which 
appears  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  canned  foods 
market.  While  no  price  advances  have  been  made, 
the  market  is  holding  firm  at  current  levels,  with  a 
good  buying  movement  reported.  Chum  and  pink 
salmon  is  reflecting  this  strength. 


TOMATOES — Southern  tomatoes  have  eased  off, 
reflecting  apparently  the  desire  on  the  part  of  some 
packers  to  clear  their  warehouses  before  they  start  up 
on  the  new  season’s  pack.  Offerings  of  Is  are  reported 
at  50  cents  per  dozen,  with  2s  held  at  80  cents,  3s  at 
$1.12Vo,  and  10s  at  $3.60  per  dozen,  all  f.  o.  b.  can¬ 
neries.  No  price  changes  are  reported  on  new  pack, 
and  buyers  are  awaiting  further  developments  in  the 
spot  situation.  Reports  from  the  midwest  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  note  a  steady  tone  on  both  spots  and  futures. 

PEAS — Packers  in  the  Northwest  will  materially 
increase  their  output  of  canned  peas  this  season,  and 
considerable  future  business  has  been  booked  with 
canners  in  that  territory.  The  spot  market  for  peas 
is  quiet,  but  appears  to  be  weakening  somewhat,  par- 


BROKERAGE  DIVISION— Members  of  the  local 
trade  are  showing  considerable  interest  in  that  portion 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  report  on  chain 
store  practices  which  indicates  that  the  commission  is 
studying  the  operation  of  brokerage  subsidiaries  by 
the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company  and  may 
issue  a  formal  complaint  against  that  company  to  test 
out  this  phase  of  chain  store  operation.  The  results 
of  such  a  test  case  would  affect  other  chains,  and  co¬ 
operative  groups  of  wholesale  grocers,  which  also 
operate  brokerage  subsidiaries. 


NEW  SOUP  BRANDS — Emboldened  by  the  success 
of  Phillips,  a  number  of  other  well  known  vegetable 
canners  are  reported  planning  to  expand  their  soup 
packing  operations  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that 
distributors  will  have  a  number  of  new  brands  offered 
for  consideration  this  year.  The  chief  difficulty 
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appears  to  be  turning  out  a  product  of  satisfactory 
quality  to  retail  at  5  cents  per  can. 

PINEAPPLE — Continued  firmness  is  reported  on 
Hawaiian  pineapple,  and  jobbers  report  a  steady 
movement  into  consumption.  Prices  hold  steady  to 
firm.  Additional  buying  of  No.  10s  for  Coast  ship¬ 
ment  is  reported,  at  unchanged  prices. 

COPELAND  BILL  DOOMED?— Canners  and  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  have  been  following  with  close  interest 
the  progress  of  the  Copeland  food  and  drug  bill  in 
Congress,  and  the  Senate’s  action  in  shelving  the  bill 
this  week  occasioned  general  disappointment.  Through 
close  co-operation  between  food  interests  and  Senator 
Copeland,  the  bill  had  been  perfected  to  the  point 
where  general  satisfaction  was  expressed  with  its 
provisions.  Failure  of  the  Senate  to  call  the  bill  back 
for  further  consideration  at  this  session,  regarded  as 
a  strong  possibility,  will  mean  for  the  industry  further 
uncertainty  and  the  task  of  doing  its  work  all  over 
again  when  Congress  next  convenes. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

General  Conditions  Unduly  Pessimistic — Cold  Weather  De¬ 
laying  Planting — Vegetables  and  Fruits  Scarce,  Market  Quiet. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  April  12,  1935. 

General  conditions— The  sentiment  in 
canned  food  circles  seems  unduly  pessimistic. 
Everyone  knows  that  spots  are  in  the  strongest 
position  for  many  a  long  year  and  why  there  should 
be  an  easing  off  in  values,  can  be  accounted  for 
only  in  that  business  generally  has  gone  through  a 
nervous  period,  due  to  the  wild  and  sometimes  foolish 
reports  from  Washington  as  printed  in  the  biased 
press.  The  Work  Bill  will  undoubtedly  provide  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  a  prodigous  amount  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  (as  the  unemployment  problem  seems  to  be 
about  the  only  real  problem  today  before  the  American 
people)  there  should  soon  be  a  noticeable  pickup  in  the 
general  feeling. 

THE  WEATHER — The  temperature  throughout  this 
section  has  averaged  10  to  15  degrees  colder  than 
normally  for  this  time  of  the  year.  There  isn’t  any 
question  but  that  we  will  have  a  late  spring.  On  top 
of  that,  the  “wise-acres”  who  claim  to  know  all  about 
weather  conditions  during  the  coming  growing  season, 
predict  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  dry  May.  If  any¬ 
thing  like  that  did  really  happen,  it  would  change  the 
complexion  of  pea  prospects. 

NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS— Reports  reach  this 
market  that  the  entire  berry  district  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  have  experienced  the  coldest  early  April 
known  since  1900.  Some  fear  has  been  registered 
that  a  small  crop  of  bush  fruit  will  be  harvested,  but 
growers  and  canners  in  that  district  must  remember 
that  if  they  get  their  prices  up  too  high,  they  will  meet 
with  stubborn  consumer  acceptance.  Your  distributors 
can  cite  instance  after  instance  like  this  on  other  items 
during  the  past  year.  In  spots,  everything  in  the  berry 
line  is  so  closely  cleaned  up  as  to  make  it  almost 
impracticable  to  quote  intelligently. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS— Canners  in  California 
seem  to  be  somewhat  pessimistic.  Some  pressure  is 
being  brought  to  bear  to  clean  up  at  concessions,  spot 
holdings.  Rumor  has  it  that  lower  prices  have  been 
quoted  on  peaches  and  pears.  There  are  only  two 
peach  items  that  are  in  any  kind  of  fair  supply  on  the 
Coast  and  those  are:  No.  2i/^  Choice  Yellow  Cling 
Peaches  and  No.  2V^  Standard  Yellow  Cling  Peaces. 

ASPARAGUS — Your  California  Correspondent  will 
doubtless  tell  your  readers  all  about  the  asparagus 
situation  and  how  the  pack  will  again  be  controlled  and 
limited  to  2,250,000  cases  as  against  1,900,000  cases 
last  year.  The  trade,  however,  realize  that  last  year 
there  was  quite  a  carryover  from  the  year  before  so 
that  this  year’s  pack  will  just  about  equal  last  year’s 
plus  that  carryover.  Spot  asparagus  is  very  closely 
cleaned  up.  Indeed  No.  1  square  tins  are  very  difficult 
to  find  even  in  second-hands  throughout  this  territory. 
Prices  on  California  new  packing  have  not  been  named 
as  this  dispatch  is  being  written. 

TOMATOES — Everything  is  quiet  along  the  tomato 
front.  Little  future  business  is  being  booked.  Prices 
might  be  said  to  be  a  little  soft  on  1935  packing. 

No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes,  last  year’s 
packing  seem  firmly  held  at  87  cents  f.  o.  b.  cannery, 
but  some  sharp-shooting  is  going  on  with  the  result 
that  85  cents  has  been  confirmed  in  a  few  instances. 
The  emergency  relief  that  will  be  up  again  in  a  week 
or  so,  is  supposed  to  take  quite  a  good  many  of  the 
No.  2  tin  spots  now  around. 

PEAS — Interest  is  being  centered  in  the  planting 
season.  Reports  from  Indiana  are  that  a  few  canners 
have  been  able  to  get  in  on  the  field,  but  throughout 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  there  will  be  little  sowing  for 
another  week.  Snow  storms,  wet  soil,  and  the  chilly 
weather  will  all  tend  to  delay  planting.  The  booking 
of  future  peas  has  just  about  petered  out. 

Spot  peas  have  recorded  a  further  decline  and  now 
it  is  possible  to  purchase  at  $1.05,  delivered,  several 
lots  out  of  Wisconsin.  The  same  canners  now  willing 
to  sell  at  $1.05,  delivered,  refused  prices  last  fall  of 
15  to  20  cents  more.  Will  canners  ever  learn  the 
lesson — take  a  profit  when  they  have  it  and  give  the 
distributor  a  break. 

CORN — If  everything  is  quiet  along  the  tomato 
front,  then  everything  is  dead,  dead  as  a  door-nail 
along  the  future  corn  front.  That  in  a  nutshell 
describes  the  situation.  There  isn’t  any  buying  going 
on.  Seventy-five  cents,  however,  f.  o.  b.  middle-Western 
factories  for  No.  2  standard  grade  in  White  seems 
to  be  the  bottom. 

Spot  corn  has  also  eased  off  with  two  or  three  lots 
now  available  at  $1.00,  delivered,  Chicago.  Not  much 
business  is  being  booked  even  at  this  lower  level, 
although  the  emergency  relief  will  also  absorb  a  goodly 
amount  of  such  stock. 

CHERRIES  (R.  S.  P.)— What  happened  to  this 
market?  That  is  the  question  everyone  is  asking.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  in  a  strong  statistical  position  with 
$4.50,  f.  o.  b.  Michigan  cannery,  just  about  bottom  on 
a  good  pack  of  No.  10  tins.  Well,  guess  someone 
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became  a  little  too  nervous  and  too  anxious.  The  going 
quotation  now  is  $4.25,  Michigan  cannery,  with  some 
sales  having  been  made  in  Chicago  (so  it  is  reported) 
at  $4.35,  delivered. 

No.  2  tin  cherries,  both  juice  grade  as  well  as  syrup 
grade,  are  very  scarce  and  hard  to  find.  It  is  difficult 
to  quote  thereon. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Oyster  Season  Closes  with  Pack  of  High  Quality — No  Shrimp 
Available  for  Canning — C.  M.  Luce  Dead 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  12,  1935. 

YSTERS — The  Alabama  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion  closed  the  oyster  reefs  on  April  6th  and 
the  Mississippi  Oyster  Commission  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  reefs  in  that  State  will  be  closed  on 
April  15th,  therefore,  the  canning  of  oysters  will 
legally  cease  when  the  reefs  are  closed. 

However,  a  good  many  of  the  factories  closed  on 
April  1,  which  left  only  a  few  oyster  canneries  in 
operation.  The  oysters  up  till  now  have  been  in  fine 
shape,  but  in  about  another  two  weeks  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  spawning  and  otherwise  not  so  suiatble  for 
canning. 

The  oyster  pack  this  season  has  been  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  quality  one  and  those  that  eat  cove  oysters 
can  have  the  assurance  of  getting  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  put  up  in  cans. 

The  carryover  of  cove  oysters  appears  to  be  larger 
this  season  than  the  last,  but  sales  have  been  better 
this  season,  hence  it  may  be  that  we  did  not  carryover 
too  many  when  the  sale  of  cove  oysters  gets  under 
way  next  fall.  In  other  words,  the  sale  of  cove  oysters 
is  over  with  now  and  will  not  pick  up  again  until  the 
later  part  of  August  and  as  there  will  not  be  any 
oysters  canned  until  about  the  middle  of  November, 
the  market  will  have  to  be  supplied  for  practically 
three  months  from  the  carryover  stock  of  this  season 
and  too  often,  the  biggest  demand  for  oysters  is  the 
first  three  months  in  the  fall. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five 
ounce  and  $2.10  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — The  attitude  of  the  sea  food  canners  at 
this  time  is  one  of  “waiting  and  longing,”  because  the 
oyster  canning  season  is  over  with  and  there  are  no 
shrimp  yet  available  for  canning,  therefore,  the  fac¬ 
tories  will  have  to  lay  idle  until  the  spring  shrimp  run 
comes  in,  which  may  or  may  not  be  soon.  At  any  rate, 
the  spring  shrimp  pack  is  by  far  a  greater  gamble 
than  the  fall  shrimp  pack,  because  it  is  more  times  a 
failure  than  a  success  and  don’t  usually  compare  in 
volume  with  the  fall  pack.  However,  the  spring  shrimp 
pack  has  one  redeeming  feature  in  that  the  shrimp 
available  in  the  spring  are  for  the  most  part  large  and 
fancy,  hence  what  the  pack  falls  short  in  quantity  it 
makes  up  in  quality. 


The  market  on  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  for  mediums,  and  $1.20 
per  dozen  for  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

G.  M.  LUCE,  PROMINENT  CANNER,  DIES— 
Gregory  M.  Luce,  president  of  the  Luce  Products,  Inc., 
of  Lucedale,  Mississippi,  died  at  his  home,  1363  Gov¬ 
ernment  Street,  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  Thursday,  April 
4,  at  8 :45  P.  M.,  after  an  illness  of  several  months. 

The  Luce  packing  plant  at  Lucedale,  which  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Luce,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire 
about  six  months  ago  and  Mr.  Luce  recently  formed 
the  Luce  Products,  Inc.,  and  a  modern  new  canning 
plant  to  replace  the  old  one  is  now  under  construction. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Luce  in  this  enterprise  was  his 
son,  Jex  H.,  prominent  lumber  exporter  of  Mobile,  who 
will  no  doubt  complete  the  erection  of  the  canning 
plant  at  Lucedale  and  assume  the  management  of  same. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Luce  was  a  native  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  but  had  been  connected  with  varied  interests 
here  for  almost  forty  years. 

Besides  his  interest  in  the  canning  plant,  Mr.  Luce 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Bank  of  Lucedale 
in  Lucedale,  Miss. ;  president  of  the  Bay  City  Export 
Co.,  and  the  Pine  Crest  Cemetery,  both  of  Mobile, 
besides  vice-president  of  the  Greenwood  Cemetery  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  and  director  of  the  Mississippi 
Export  Railroad  Company  of  Pascagoula,  Mississippi. 

Surviving  him  are  a  son,  Jex  Luce,  Mobile;  two 
brothers,  Morton  M.  Luce,  Spring  Lake,  Michigan,  and 
Charles  Luce,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  three  grand¬ 
sons  and  a  number  of  other  relatives. 

Funeral  services  were  held  from  the  family  home 
here,  Saturday,  April  6th,  at  4  P.  M.,  with  interment 
in  Pine  Crest  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Luce,  when  he  first  came  here,  built  up  a  big 
timber  and  lumber  export  business,  which  he  conducted 
successfully  for  years,  but  in  late  years  he  turned  over 
the  active  management  of  the  export  business  to  his 
son,  Jex,  and  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  his  canning 
plant  at  Lucedale. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade** 

Cool  Weather  Delaying  Crops — Spinach  Packing  Moving 
Slowly — Asparagus  Agreement  in  Force — Peach  Control  up  to 
Growers — Routine  Business 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  April  12,  1935. 
OOL  WEATHER  continues  the  rule  in  California 
even  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  where 
temperatures  are  supposed  to  be  climbing  up¬ 
ward  by  this  time.  Additional  rain  has  fallen  in  the 
valleys,  with  snow  in  the  High  Sierra,  insuring  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  season.  Early  crops  are 
coming  on  later  than  usual  and  canning  operations  are 
being  delayed  on  such  items  as  spinach,  asparagus  and 
peas.  The  late  rains  may  cause  some  damage  to 
apricots,  which  are  susceptible  to  brown  rot,  but  any 
loss  will  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  benefits. 
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SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  moving  along 
rather  slowly,  the  recent  rains  having  interfered  with 
harvesting,  and  the  output  may  prove  rather  less  than 
estimates  based  on  the  increased  acreage.  Quite  a 
good  business  has  been  done  since  the  bringing  out  of 
spot  prices  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  large  packers, 
definitely  establishing  the  market,  but  some  with¬ 
drawals  are  already  reported,  owing  to  unfavorable 
crop  conditions.  While  the  larger  interests  are  quoting 
on  the  basis  of  $1.00  for  No.  2V2S,  it  is  still  possible 
to  locate  offerings!  as  low  as  921/2  cents. 

ASPARAGUS  AGREEMENT— A  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  the  approval  of  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  for  canning  asparagus.  Immediately  upon  receipt 
of  news  of  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  canners  and 
growers  went  into  action  and  the  control  plan  went 
into  operation  the  following  day.  The  control  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  eleven  members,  five  chosen  by 
canners,  five  by  growers,  and  one,  not  a  canner  or 
grower,  chosen  by  the  other  ten.  It  has  been  agreed 
to  limit  the  pack  to  2,250,000  cases,  with  no  date  set 
for  its  completion.  One  of  the  factors  in  arriving  at 
this  pack  limit  was  the  price  set  for  canning  stock, 
this  being  3  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  white,  3l^  cents 
for  31/2-inch  all  green  and  3%,  cents  for  41/2-inch  all 
green. 

The  control  board  is  the  same  as  that  of  last  year 
and  the  working  program  will  be  much  the  same. 
W.  S.  Everts  will  serve  as  managing  agent,  H.  D. 
Noteware  as  secretary.  Miss  Sylvia  Kempton  as 
assistant  secretary,  J.  S.  Brown,  Jr.,  as  chief  inspector, 
and  W.  H.  O’Neil  in  charge  of  inspectors’  reports.  R. 
N.  Wilson  is  chairman  and  W.  A.  Richardson,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  control  board. 

PEACH  CONTROL  TALK— Plans  for  controlling 
the  pack  of  clingstone  peaches  this  year  has  been  under 
consideration  for  some  time  on  the  part  of  both  canners 
and  growers,  but  no  definite  decision  along  this  line 
has  been  reached.  At  the  recent  convention  of  thq 
Canners  League  of  California  at  Del  Monte,  the  matter 
was  discussed  at  considerable  length  and  a  resolution 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  if  a  majority  of  growers, 
based  on  tonnage,  favored  a  control  plan  similar  to 
that  of  last  year,  the  League  would  take  a  similar 
stand.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  get  in  touch 
with  individual  growers  and  grower  groups  and  under¬ 
take  to  ascertain  their  stand. 

FRUITS — Trading  in  canned  fruits  had  been  on  a 
rather  limited  scale  of  late  and  the  market  has 
weakened  somewhat.  Some  of  the  smaller  packers 
have  made  concessions  to  get  immediate  action, 
especially  on  peaches  and  pears,  but  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  have  been  successful  in  getting  any  added 
business.  From  the  East  come  reports  to  the  effect 
that  Choice  No.  21/2  cling  peaches  are  to  be  had  here 
at  $1.45,  but  packers  know  nothing  about  such  a 
figure,  as  $1.60  seems  to  be  about  as  low  as  any  are 
quoting  openly.  They  suggest  that  correspondents 
must  have  standards  in  mind  as  these  are  quoted  here 
at  $1.50  and  $1.60.  Futures  are  being  offered  by  some 
at  prices  well  below  spot,  but  buyers  are  not  rushing 
to  cover  requirements. 


TOMATOES — The  canned  tomato  market  has  been 
rather  quiet  of  late,  although  this  has  been  enlivened 
by  the  bringing  out  on  the  part  of  several  packers  of 
tentative  opening  prices  on  the  new  pack.  As  has 
been  true  with  future  prices  on  almost  all  products  to 
date  this  season,  these  are  very  low.  For  example.  No. 
21/2  standards  have  been  offered  as  low  as  921,4  cents, 
while  the  low  price  on  spot  seems  to  be  $1.00,  with 
most  interests  holding  for  $1.10.  The  Canners  League 
of  California  is  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  bottled  tomato  catsup  got  mixed  up  with  the 
canned  product  in  its  figures  recently  issued  on  stocks 
of  tomato  products  as  of  March  1.  The  figures  should 
have  read  canned  tomato  products  on  hand  unsold 
on  March  1,  867,298  cases,  in  place  of  1,215,065  cases, 
and  sales  from  August  10  to  March  1  should  have  read 
4,085,393  cases,  instead  of  3,737,626  cases.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  figures  represent  bottled  catsup. 

OLIVES — California  ripe  olives  are  to  have  new 
grade  names  to  designate  size  and  it  would  seem  that 
in  arriving  at  these  the  services  of  a  movie  press  agent 
must  have  been  secured.  If  not,  these  names  will  soon 
be  appropriated  for  the  description  of  screen  produc¬ 
tions  emanating  from  Hollywood.  Henceforth,  there 
will  be  no  small  olives,  the  smallest  size  to  be  marketed 
being  known  as  “medium.”  Then  in  succession  follow 
large,  larger,  mammoth,  giant,  jumbo  colossal  and 
super-collossal. 

St  St 

IMPROVEMENT  THE  WORLD  OVER  SHOWN  IN 
SUCCESSFUL  LEIPZIG  FAIR 

HE  Leipzig  Fair  just  concluded  was  the  largest 
and  best  attended  in  several  years,  indicating  a 
general  revival  in  world  trade.  According  to  the 
official  reports  180,000  buyers  visited  the  Spring.  Fair, 
an  increase  of  40,000  over  last  year,  of  whom  21,000 
were  from  foreign  countries,  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent  over  1934.  The  United  States  sent  356  buyers 
representing  a  wide  range  of  business  interests. 
Seventy-four  countries  in  every  corner  of  the  world 
were  represented  at  Leipzig  this  year. 

The  latest  products  of  every  conceivable  industry 
were  shown  in  more  than  8,000  exhibits  or  12  per  cent 
more  than  last  year.  In  order  to  bring  the  immense 
crowds  to  the  Fair  250  special  trains  were  required 
which  converged  on  Leipzig  from  all  points  of  the 
compass.  More  than  40,000  rooms  in  private  homes 
were  occupied  in  addition  to  the  regular  hotel  accom¬ 
modations.  The  great  restaurant  of  the  railroad 
terminus  which  seats  5,000  people  served  33,000  meals 
in  a  single  day. 

The  early  reports  of  business  transacted  at  the  Fair 
were  very  favorable  and  caused  a  rise  in  quotations 
on  the  Berlin  exchange.  In  previous  years  the  Fair 
has  meant  some  $200,000,000  in  export  values.  A 
large  volume  of  business  this  year  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  arranged  on  a  trade  barter  basis.  The  Fair 
which  has  been  held  without  interruption  for  700  years 
has  long  been  considered  an  accurate  barometer  of 
trade  conditions. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  ‘Howard  Bl.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y.*’  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . . 

Large,  No.  2^ _ _ 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium.  No.  2 . . 

Large.  No.  2 . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq — 

Small,  No.  1  sq..„ . . . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.............. 

Small,  No.  1  sq......«....... . . 

BAKED  BEANSt 


Balto. 


2.60 

1.90 


N.Y. 

t2.46 

liTi 

t2.’00 


16  oz.  .. 
No.  2% 
No.  10  ., 


BEANS* 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green.  No.  2 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2.............. 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10.............. 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2. . 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White.... . 

No.  10  . . . . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked.  No.  2_...................................... 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2% . . . 

Whole.  No.  10 . . . . . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut.  No.  2% . 

Cut,  No.  10..............„.......................~~... 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 


.42%.. 
.80  „ 
2.76  .. 


.77%  t.76 
3.80  t3.76 
.80 _ 


.76  t.76 

3.76  t8.76 


1.60  tl.50 

7.00  _ 

1.20  tl.20 
6.00  . 

.90  _ 

4.60  _ 

.75  t.80 


4.00 


.76 

1.00 

8.26 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2....„..»...«.......  .76 

Sliced,  No.  10 . . .  8.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.76 

CORN* 

Golden  Bai.tam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  „....„  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2............_.......  . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  7.66 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2.„ . ,....  1.30 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.22% 

Standard,  No.  2 — . .  1.16 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . . . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 - - -  1.16 


Standard,  No.  10.. 


. .  6.60 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall..............  .60 

No.  2%  . —  .70 

No.  10  .  2.90 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . — . 

No.  10  - 

Fancy,  No.  2— — 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2—- . — . 


.76 

2.76 

.80 

4.26 


PEIAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . -  — -  — — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . — —  — - 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s . —  — -  — — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . -  — — 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6b-—....——..  —  — 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6b . — —  —  — 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . —  .77%—.— 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . — 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . —  1.60  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.15  tl.20 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.06  tl.lO 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . — —  — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  6.35  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2%—— _ — .  .76  — 

No!  lo  '— 7Z— !!^  T.n  ZZ 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No,  2— . — — —  —  — 

No.  2%  . 80  t.80 

No!  10 "!....— '..'.'.7.— ’.7.7.’.--Z.*.’.—'.’.’.’.^^^  ^76  ...Z.7 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  2%  .  1.20  tl.20 

No.  8  _ _  — . 

No.  10  .  4.00  t4.00 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 95  t.96 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  t8.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  (^orn,  ^esh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomans) .  — .... 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  ........ 

No.  2%  . 86  t.90 

No.  3  . 96  t.96 

No.  10  .  3.00  t8.00 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 67% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 66  . 

No.  2  . -  .90  . 

F,  O.  B.  County— . — .86  — .. 

No.  3  .  1.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.20  . 

No.  10  .  4.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty .  4.00  . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 62%  t-BO 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62% . 

No.  2  . 82% . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  t.80 

No.  2%  . — .  1.12% . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  1.15  tl.12% 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.12% . 

No.  10  .  3.70  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.66  t3.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 


California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.. 

Fancy  . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2V2.  Y.  C . 

Elxtra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  8 . . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 


Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10.....—...— 


Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10., 
Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 . — — 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

1.06 

6.00 

1.76 

tl.76 

*2.10 

2.00 

*1.80 

*6.60 

1.76 

*1.55 

2.00 

*1.60 

*1.80 

*6.60 

2.26 

*1.80 

_ 

*1.70 

*1.60 

*1.45 

6.76 

*6.76 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . - 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2%....- .  2.40 

No.  10s  .  9.00 


t2.&0 

t8.60 


Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock. . 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  IVimmings . -.. 

No.  10  Trimmings . 

.66  _ 

4.60  _ 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

TOMATO  JUKX* 

No.  1  .  . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory...—.— 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory...—.— 

No.  10  . 

4.60  _ 

LOBSTER* 

TURNIP  GREENS* 

No.  2  . 

.76  . 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

No.  2%  _ — _ 

1.10  .- 

No.  l6" _ _ _ 

8.76  _ 

OYSTERS* 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Fariory) 


*T.oo 

iVlicniKan.  No.  10 . 

.  3.00 

*3.60 

s.sseee* 

Pm  ,  No  a . 

..  8.90 

— 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

..  2.60 

•  — I* 

1 

:  e 
:  0 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2..........— 

3.45 

tl.90 


Standard,  4  oz .  1.00  - . 

6  oz .  1.10  tl.06 

8  oz .  1.86  . 

10  oz .  2.10  tZ.lO 

Selects,  6  os. . — — 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.67%tl.76 

Flat,  No.  % . t2.86 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42%tl.30 

Flat,  No.  1 .  1.66  tl.60 

Flat,  No.  % . — . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 


No.  3  _ _  _ 

No.  10  water .  6.00 

No.  2,  PreserrmL— — —  — 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . -  . 

No.  10  .  6.66 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2— . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2......— .......  — 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . - . 

No.  10  .  .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 65  . 

No.  2  .  1.05  tl.OO 

No.  6  .  3.26  . 

No.  1  Juice . 42% . 

No.  2  Juice . 76  . 

No.  6  Juice .  2.60  . 


Flat,  No.  %., 
Chums,  Tall . . 


SHRIMPS 


t6.00 


t2.00 

t2.20 

*2.36 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  § 


%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton.. 


TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  . — . — — 

White.  Is  _ _ 

Blue  Fin,  %s . - . - 

Blue  Fin,  Is _ _ - _ — — 

Striped,  %s  . — . 


Yellow,  %s.  Fancy..— 
Yellows,  %8,  Fancy- 
Yellow,  Is  ... 


1.17V 

,*1.10 

1.07  V 

J*1.00 

.80 

2.92%*2.76 

1.86 

1.00 

*.90 

1.22%*1.2B 

1.10 

*1.10 

1.10 

*1.16 

2.60 

*2.76 

2.90 

*3.60 

3.26 

*3.90 

2.35 

*2.85 

2.36 

1.60 

*2.76 

7.80 

18.66 

4.86 

- - 

Tio 

4.76 

8.60 

4.66 

7.80 

18.66 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devicea. 

Hatnachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Kiverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfeesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Cnapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Uerlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co„  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry- 
All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayare  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CUTTEIRS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,,  Etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  pan.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Ine.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FIRE  EXTINGUISHERS  AND  HOSE 
M.  L.  Snyder  ft  Son,  Philadelphia. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  lAfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Huliers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

t 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVEIS,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  ^rp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wil.son  Seed  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES.  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

RUBBER  GOODS.  APRONS,  GLOVES,  BOOTS. 
HOSE,  FIRE  HOSE. 

M.  L.  Snyder  &  Son,  Philadelphia. 

Scales 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol.  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machine* 
Belt  Drives.  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes.  Brai» 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burninn 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TANKS.  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Landsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Rev 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS.  Fruit  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Sec 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
HLLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


REVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  LIQUID 
adjustment 


STEAM 

COIL 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILUNG 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
CRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


'  CBfi 


no  E.42MD  YORK.  CITY 

•  Oar  al  Aairrlra'a  Largrsi  4'aaaiakera  • 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS  a  NEW  VOKk  CITY  a  BALTIMUKF.  a  BROOKLYN  a  CHICAGO  a  BOSTON 
THE  FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  a  HAMILTON  a  OHIO 

BALVllMOIIE  OUKWT  >%IWD  »/EEE»  OmCE  Sll  SOUTH  WOTTE  STTAEET 


